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NATURE STUDY 


By HORACE H. CUMMINGS, B. S., Formerly Supervisor of Nature 
Study, State Normal School, University of Utah: 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Price, $1.00 


This is a manual for all primary teachers, 
in both city and country schools throughout 
the country. Proper results from its use can- 
not fail. Children are kept interested in the 
manifold forms of life about them through 
constant appeal to their instinct to investigate 
and their love of imitation. 

With this book the teacher’s work is sim- 
plified, and her success assured. The lessons 
are clear and definitely outlined; they require 
no additional help. The suggestions are ample. 
The work is not confined to biology, but in- 
cludes the entire field of nature familiar to the 
child. Each lesson is based upon a simple ex- 
periment, or upon some previous observation, 
experience or knowledge, and is develored ina 
logical way. Additional interest is also stimu- 
lated by many field lessons, visits to places of 
industry, easy schoolroom experiments, and apt 
illustrations of the principles taught. The 
only materials and apparatus required are 
simple and inexpensive. 


FOR LOWER GRASIMAR GRADES 
Price, 60 cents 


This book, which is designed for pupils in 
the Fourth and Fifth grades, continues the pur- 
pose and plan of the Primary Book. It trains 
the child to use his eyes and his mind, and to 
take in what hesees. It teaches him interest- 
ing and important facts about things that he 
already knows by sight and sound, 

The book is intended as a sort of elemen- 
tary laboratory manual to guide the pupil in 
his study of nature. It suggests certain defi- 
nitely outlined experiments to be performed by 
the pupils under the direction of the teacher, and 
it brings out the important facts, deduced from 
the investigation, by a series of simple questions, 
each depending on the pupil’s previous 
knowledge or observation. The work for 
each year is laid out according to the 
school seasons, fall, winter, and spring. This 
book in the hands of the pupil makes the 
teacher’s work easy. 


Send for illustrated pamphlet on Nature Study, giving descriptions of the leading 
text-books and supplementary readers. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE MEAT BOYCOTT. 


Rarely has a popular movement 
spread so rapidly with so little or- 
ganization behind it as the present 
“meat boycott.” Starting at Cleve- 
land among certain groups of work- 
ingmen, who began signing pledge 
ecards to abstain from meat for 
thirty days as a protest against high 
prices, it has spread like wildfire, 
west and east and south, until hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in the 
great cities and in many smaller 
places have made similar pledges. 
The people hardest hit, of course, 
have been the local butchers. The 
packers and the magnates of the 
“beef trust” have regarded the move- 
ment lighily as having no more se- 
rious consequences to them than to 
force them to keep their supplies a 
little longer in cold storage. Mean- 
while a federal grand jury at Chi- 
cago is reviewing testimony gathered 
as the basis of possible indictments 
against the beef trust. A temporary 
abstention from meat will do Ameri- 
cans no harm, for most of them eat 
far too much of it. 


GERMANY AND THE BEEF 
TRUST. 


It is conjectured in Germany, and 
with some reason, that the popular 
meat boycott and the government 
prosecution of the beef trust may 
make the United States less strenu- 
ous regarding German _ restrictions 
upon American meat. These form 
the erux of the difficulties which 
threaten a disastrous trade war be- 
tween Germany and the United 
States. If President Taft concludes 
that the German meat regulations are 
“ynduly discriminating” against the 
United States, there is no course open 
to him under the tariff law except to 
subject German imports into the 
United States to the maximum du- 
ties. But the German government 
insists that these restrictions are not 
a discrimination, that they apply im- 
partially to all meats, whether from 
the United States or elsewhere, and 
are impartially enforced. Mean- 
while, the date is close at hand on 
which, in the absence of an agree- 
ment, the existing reciprocity ar- 
rangement with Germany will expire, 
and American imports into Germany 
will be subject to higher rates. 


THE BRITISH ELECTIONS. 

The peculiarity of the British po- 
litical system, which stretches out 
the elections to the House of Com- 
mons over.a fortnight, and extends 
proportionately the public uneasiness 
and uncertainty over the result, has 
been clearly exhibited during the last 
few days, when from day to day and 
almost from hour to hour the pros- 
pects of the contending parties have 
brightened or darkened. It was 
clear from the first that the Conser- 
vatives could not win a majority; 
the only point of uncertainty has 
been whether the incoming Liberal 
governinent would be handicapped 
by dependence upon its Nationalist 
and Labor allies. There is now. no 
doubt that the Irish party and the 
littie handful of Labor members will 
have the government at their mercy. 
and can turn the scales against it if 
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ait any stage they choose to combine 
their votes with the opposition. This 
makes Mr. Asquith’s task a hard one. 


THE BUDGET AND THE LORDS. 
The comparative closeness of the 
government’s margin will result in 
serious complications and may cause 
a Liberal split. As to the budget, 
that question will soon be out of the 
way, for no one expects that the 
Lords will oppose it any further. 
They demanded a popular’ referen- 
dum and they have had it; there is 
now nothing for them to do but to 
yield, unless they are to set up a veto 
power not only over the Commons, 
but over the people as well. But the 
more serious question remains, What 
shall be done with the House of 
Lords? To what extent, and by 
what process shall it be reformed? 
If a limit is te be set by law to its 
power over legi.lation, shall the lim- 
itation affect only finance bills or all 
bills? Among the Liberals them- 
selves different answers will be given 
to these questions. 
THE PRESIDENT 
TRUSTS. 
A rather serious flurry in the 
stock market and a considerable de- 
cline of prices were brought about 
the past week by reports that Presi- 
dent Taft was about to pursue a 
more aggressive policy regarding the 
trusts, and to order a number of 
prosecutions. The rumors, prob- 
ably, were set afloat for stock-job- 
bing purposes. They were met by 
an emphatic denial from the White 
House that there had been any 
change in the policy which the 
President had announced in his mes- 


AND THE 


sage of January 7. Much will de- 
pend upon the decisions which the 
United States supreme court may 


give in the pending tobacco trust and 
Standard oil cases. If the decisions 
of the circuit court in those cases are 
sustained, the reckless organizers 
and promoters of the various “bad” 
trusts may as well begin to set their 
affairs in order, for the government 
will not hesitate to proceed against 
them. 


THE PRESIDENT AND LEGISLA- 
TION. 

The President has made 
that he intends to be a factor in 
legislation. Becoming aware, some 
days ago, that the Senate was in- 
clined merely to “mark time” while 
the House was busy with appropria- 
tion bills, he called several of the 
Senate leaders into conference and 
suggested that the opportunity was 
favorable for taking up some of the 
measures which he had _ proposed. 
The hint was acted on, and now the 
Senate committees are considering 
the conservation bills, the postal 
bank bill, and other of the matters 
which the President recommended to 
Congress. 


A DISASTROUS TRAIN WRECK. 


The recent train wreck on _ the 
Canadian Pacific railroad near Sud- 
bury, Ontario, was one of the most 
disastrous of recent years. As a 
passenger train with one hundred or 
more persons on board was crossing 
a bridge over Spanish river, one of 
the cars was derailed by some un- 
known cause, and, striking an abut- 
ment of the bridge, was cut clean in 
two. The rear half pitched over the 
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bridge into the river, and was _ fol-— 
lowed by three other cars. The hap- 
Jess passengers were penned in the 
submerged ears. Many were 
drowned, and others were burned to 
death in the fire which followed. 
More than thirty bodies were taken 
out of the wreck, and it is thought 
that at least twenty more were killed, 
while a number of those who sur- 
vived were seriously injured. 


GREAT FLOODS IN FRANCE, 


Melting snows and torrential rains: 
have swollen the French rivers to 
such an extent that nearly one- 
fourth of the whole country has been 
overflowed. Throughout the south- 
ern provinces many villages have 
been completely submerged, only the 
tops of houses showing above the 


wiuter. The most serious havoc has 
been wrought at Paris. The Seine 
has reached an unprecedented 


héight; water mains and sewers have 
burst; houses have been undermined 
until they collapsed; the electric light 
supply has been cut off; some of the 
most populous sections have been 
inundated; and many thousand 
people have been driven from their 
homes. The gay capital witnessed 
such scenes of distress and alarm 
as it had not seen within the memory 
of any now living. The French gov- 
ernment made liberal appropriations 
for relief, but the suddenness and 
magnitude of the disaster staggered 
the authorities. 


In accordance with a request of 
the Chilean government, transmitted 
through the customary diplomatic 
channels, the commissioner of educa- 
tion calls attention to the announce- 
ment of an exposition of fine arts to 
be opened at Santiago, Chile, Sep- 
tember 18, 1910, as a feature of the 
Chilean centennial. This exposition 
will be held in the recently-erected 
Palace of Fine Arts, which will form 
a permanent memorial of the occa- 
sion. Works of art intended for this 
exposition must be forwarded before 
the first of May of the present year. 
Full particulars with respect to the 
plans for the exposition may be ob- 
tained by addressing the general sec- 
retary, Ruchon Brunet, Santiago, 
Chile. 


The third International Congress 
of School Hygiene will, be held at 
Paris August 2-7, 1910. The impor- 
tance of the subject to which the 
congress pertains and the interest 
manifested in the first congress held 
at Nuremburg in April, 1904, and in 
the second of the series held at Lon- 
don in August, 1907, justify the be- 
lief that the forthcoming congress 
will be largely attended, and that its 
deliberations will materially advance 
the efforts for the improved hygienic 


. condition of schools and the physical 


well-being of school children. M. 
Doumergue, the minister of public 
instruction in France, has accepted 
the honorary presidency of the con- 
gress. The president is Dr. A. 
Mathieu, president of the French As- 
sociation of School Hygiene, Paris, 
France. The medical inspector of 
schools, Paris, Dr. Dufestel, is the 
general secretary of the executive 
committee of the congress. 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 

The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 

Profusely and Beautifully [)lustrated from Original Drawings 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 


through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he, 


learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 


PRIMER: - 114 pages. Price 30c ‘By mail, 360 

FIRST READER:  60pages. Price 360 By mail, 420 

SECOND READER: 186 pages. Price 420 By mail, 50c 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: Price 50c By mail, 56¢ 

FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 
Publishers 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, Western Depository 


THE 


Teachers’ Annuity Guild 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


An association of 1200 Massachusetts 
teachers, organized, managed, and super- 
vised under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Its object,—to furnish annuities to 
teachers after thirty-five years of service, or 
after permanent disability. 


Cost, Only $15 a Year 


Now Open to All Teachers of Less than 29 Years’ Service 


Permanent Fund - - $133,656.54 
Paid in Annuities, 1909 $14,428.10 


For full information communicate with 


G..A. SOUTHWORTH, President, 
Somerville, Mass. 


or GEO. M. WADSWORTH, Secretary, 
Whitman, Mass. 


School 


Superintendents 


THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND. PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, atitomatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. . 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE PENCIL THAT FITS 


SITS what? Your work. That is what it means to you. Don’t try to 


do your work with unsuitable material. A wagon can get along without 


grease but it goes hard. Make it easy for your pupils and also for yourself by 
seeing that they are all supplied with DIXON'S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS; they have been the standard of excellence for thirty-five years. 


Samples sent on receipt of 16 cents in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, 


JeRsEY City, N. J. 
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A New Edition of 


~Montgomery’s Leading 
Facts of American History 


By D. H. Montgomery | 
Price, $1.00 | 


Montgomery’s Leading Facts of American 
History has been for nearly twenty yearsthe — 
most popular history for grammar schools. | 


The author's simple but forceful style, his 
knowledge of what to tell and how to tell it, 
and the general attractiveness of the book, 
have placed it in an enviable position. 


The new edition is in every way a new 
book,—a worthy successor to the earlier work. 
It has been in many parts rewritten, is printed 
from new type, and contains new illustrations, 
maps, references, etc. In fact every effort has 
been exerted to make it the best text-book 
that ean be made. 


A circular containing sample pages and 
specimen engravings will be sent on application 


GINN AND COMPANY 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 
In Education and Heredity 


By A. &. WINSHIP 
Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


A Text-Book for High School use, covering a full 
four years’ course. Thoroughly illustrated with 
many plates and illustrations in black and white and 
color, and containing chapters on 
Pictorial Representation Architectural Drawing 
Perspective Drawing Design 
Figure and Animal Drawing Historic Ornament 
Constructive Drawing Art History 


Price, per copy, $1.25. For furtherinformation, 
address 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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GREATER SPEED 


Is possible with the Underwood because the 


UNDERWOOD 


STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER 


has a faster type bar action and a more perfect escape- 
ment movement than any other machine ever manufac- 
tured, evidenced by the fact that all championships 
are won on the Underwood. 


Its free and easy key action and the instant response of the mov- 
ing parts allow the operator to accomplish the work in less 
time and much easier. That is why most operators prefer the 
Underwood. Let us show you a few of its exclusive features 
and you will understand why we say it is 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy”’ 
THE UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


(Incorporated) 
214 Devonshire Street, Boston 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates 
the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 
a Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the 
ublishers, otherwise he is responsible for payment as long as the 
paper issent. Do not depend upon your Postmaster or anyone else 
to order the paper stopped for you. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent toaformer address, 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders. express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET. 
BOSTON. 


EXAMINATION 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


A public examination of persons wishing to obtain the certificate 
of approval of the Massachusetts Board of Education for the position 
of Superintendent of Schools, in accordance with Chapter 215, Acts of 
1904, will be held in Room 15, State House, Boston, on Friday, Febru- 
ary 18, at 9.30 a.m. 

As a pre-requisite for taking the examination, persons must have 
had at least two years’ experience as a teacher. Candidates are re- 
quested to bring to the examination a certificate of moral character, 
and test imonials of scholarship and of experience in teaching or 
supervision. They will be examined in the school laws of Massachu- 
setts and in the principles of school management and school super- 
vision. Credit will be given for (1) results of examination, (2) pro- 
fessional study, and (3) experience in teaching and supervision 

Persons intending to take this examination should notify the 
Commissioner as early as possible. 

DAVID SNEDDEN, 
State Commissioner of Education. 
Room 302, Ford Building, 
15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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MORAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


[A Symposium Conducted by Frederic Allison Tupper.] 


It must be apparent to all thinking people that the de- 
velopment of character is the highest function of the 
public school. In dealing with this most important of 
educational questions, it is particularly desirable that all 
thinking on the subject be net only well-meaning but 
clear. Marvy persons of highly philanthropic impulses 
injure the cause of moral training by blundering at the 
very start of the discussion. Professor George H. 
Palmer, in an admirable attempt to avoid the prevalent 
confusion concerning this great subject says: ““Between 
morals and ethics there is a sharp distinction, frequently 
as these two words are confused.” According to Profes- 
sor Palmer, “ethics” is the science of which “morals” is 
the art. Itis the practice, not the theory, wh‘ch con- 
cerns the public schools. The fine-spun, wire-drawn, 
philosophical theories of morals may well be reserved 
for the colleges or universities. ; 

It must be borne in mind, still further, that the “child” 
of educational theories does not exist. There actually 
are children. Averages are meaningless, when applied 
to human nature, every living, breathing unit of which is 
unique. Consider for. 2 moment the magnitude of the 
task set before the American teachers. Think of the 
number of the pupils, each in a somewhat different stage 
of evolution. ‘Then tell me: Is it harsh and purely theo- 
retical criticism that these long-suffering teachers de- 
serve, or is it sympathetic and intelligent co-operation? 
The tasks of the American teachers are enough to strain 
the ability of the greatest genius ever created. Such 
tusks cannot be lightened by the theoretical advice of 
non-participating stockholders in the public schools. 
When the Back Bay says to the North End teachers, 
“You are doing everything wrong,” the North End 
teacher may fairly reply, “Then join our ranks, and 
teach us better, if you can.” 

Alice Freeman Palmer says: “The moral education of a 
child consists in imparting to him the three qualities, 
obedience, sympathy, dignity.” 

But health must be considered as one of the very foun- 
dation-stones of morals, and, so, 

“Sickness is carelessness, 
Carvlessness is selfishness, 
And selfishness is sin.” 

To quote still further from Mrs. Palmer:— 

“With the spreading scientific conviction that health is 
a matter largely under each person’s control, that even 
inherited tendencies to disease need not be allowed to run 
their riotous course unchecked, there comes an earnest 
purpose to be strong and free. Fascinating fields of 
knowledge are waiting to be explored; possibilities of do- 
ing »s well as of knowing are on every side; new and 


dear friendships enlarge and sweeten dreams of future 
study and work, and the young student cannot afford 
quivering nerves or small lungs, cr aching head, any 
more than bad taste, rough manners, or a weak will.” 

All of which applies admirably to the college girls for 
whom it was intended, and, in a larger sense, it applies 
even to those,—and “their name is legion,’—who live in 
less fortunate surroundings. But what a gigantic prob- 
lem at once discloses itselt in the proposition of our free 
republic to raise to fitness the unfit! Poor victims of 
every temptation known to humanity, placed in sur- 
roundings weli calculated to undermine the moral, men- 
tal, and physical health of the strongest, how shall they 
be saved? ‘They cannot be saved merely by tabulating 
answers to the questions: ‘“‘What are her interests? What 
are her tastes? What are her habits?’ 

As has been so well said: “It is only when the rich and 
the poor sit down together that either can understand 
how the Lord is the maker of them all.” 

And here let me say to the aristocratic, the rich, the 
powerful, the influential: “‘You must change your per- 
sonal attitude towards the ppblic schools before you can 
do your best work for them. You must teach in these 
schools. You must send your children to these schools. 
You must be an integral part of the schools. Away with 
all these baseless and purely artificial distinctions of 
society. He is best connected socially who is connected 
most efficiently with the greatest amount of true public 
service. In the words of Moorfield Story: “There is but 
one true American aristocracy, the aristocracy of  ser- 
vice.” ‘The supreme end of college training is useful- 
ness in after life,” says Dr. Jowett. 

Some one hus said: “The ability to see great things 
large and little things small is the final test of educa- 
tion.” Let us then in our teaching of mora’s try to in- 
spire the girls and boys with a passion for duty and 
public service as an ideal far higher than the prevalent 
passion for pleasure and self-advancement. 

The following contributions to the discussion of the 
subject will give some idea of the attitude of contempo- 
raries. By the kind permission of President Eliot, the 
following quctations are made from his volume, ‘Edu- 
cational Reform” :— 

CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL. D., 
President Emeritus of Harvard Univers'ty 

The next function of education in a democracy should 
be the firm planting in every child’s mind of certain 
great truths which lie at the foundation of the demo- 
cratic social theory. The first of these truths is the inti- 
mate dependence of each human individual on a multi- 
tude of other individuals, not in infancy alone, but at 
every moment of life—a dependence which increases 
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with civilization and with the development of urban life. 
This sense of mutual dependence among multitudes of 
human beings can be brought home to children during 
school life so clearly and strongly that they will never 
lose it. By merely teaching children whence come their 
food, drink, clothing, and means of getting light and 
heat, and how these materials are supplied through the 
labors of many individuals of many races scattered all 
over the world, the school may illustrate and enforce 
this doctrine of intricate interdependence, which really 
| underlies modern democracy—a doctrine never more 
clearly expressed than in these two Christian sentences: 
“No man liveth to himself,” and “We are every one 
members one of another.’ The dependence of every 
family, and, indeed, every person, on the habitual fidel- 
ity of mechanics, purveyors, railroad servants, cooks, and 
nurses can easily be brought home to children. Another 
mode of implanting this sentiment is to trace in history 
the obligations of the present generation to many former 
generations. ‘These obligations can be easily pointed out 
in things material, such as highways, waterworks, 
fences, houses, and barns, and, in New England, at least, 
the stone walls and piles of stone gathered from the 
arable fields by the patient labor of predecessors on the 
family farm. But it may also be exhibited to the pupils 
of secondary schools, and, in some measure, to the pupils 
of elementary schools, in the burdens and sufferings 
which former generations have borne for the establish- 
ment of freedom of conscience and of speech, and of tol- 
eration in religion .and for the development of the insti- 
tutions of public justice. Of course, history is full of ex- 
amples of the violation of this fundamental democratic 
doctrine of mutual help. Indeed, history, as commonly 
written, consists chiefly in the story of hideous violations 
of this principle, such as wars and oppressions, and the 
selfish struggles of class against class, church against 
church, and nation against nation. But these violations, 
with the awful suiferings that follow from them, may be 
made to point and emphasize the truth of the funda- 
mental doctrine; and unless the teaching of history in 
our public schools does this, it were better that the sub- 
ject should not be taught at all. 

Democratic education should also inculcate on every 
child the essential unity of a democratic community, in 
spite of the endless diversities of function, capacity, and 
achievement among the individuals who compose the 
community. This is a doctrine kindred with that just 
mentioned, but not identical. It is a doctrine essential 
to diffused democratic contentment and self-respect, but 
materially different from the ordinary conception of 
equality of condition as a result of democracy; for unity 
is attainable, while equality of condition is unnatural 
and unattainable. The freedom and_ social mobility 
which characterize the democratic state permit, and in- 
deed bring about, striking inequalities of condition; and 
if the surface of democratic society should be leveled off 
any day inequalities would re-appear on the morrow, un- 
less individual freedom and social mobility should be de- 
stroyed. The children of a democratic society should, 
therefore, be taught at school, with the utmost explicit- 
ness, and with vivid illustrations that inequalities of con- 
dition are a necessary result of freedom; but that through 
all inequalities should flow the constant sense of essen- 
tial unity in aim and spirit. This unity in freedom is the 
social goal of democracy, the supreme good of all ranks 
of society, of the highest no less than of the lowest. 

Another ethical principle which a democracy should 
teach to all its children is the familiar Christian doc- 
trine that service rendered to others is the surest source 
of one’s own satisfaction and happiness. This doctrine 
is a tap-root of private happiness among all classes and 
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conditions of men; but in a democracy it is important to 
public happiness and well-being. In a democracy the 
public functionary is not a master, but a trusted servant. 
By excellence of service he earns not only a pecuniary 
consideration, but also respect and _ gratitude. This 
statement applies just as well to a letter-carrier, a fire- 
man, or « village selectman as it does to a high s-hool 
teacher, a judge, or a governor. Democracy applies lit- 
erally the precept, “If any man would be great among 
you, let him be your servant.” The quality of this faith- 
ful service and its rewards should be carefully taught in 
school to all children of a democracy. The children 
should learn that the desire to be of great public service 
is the highest of all ambitions, and they should be shown 
in biography and in history how the men and women 
who, as martyrs, teachers, inventors, legislators, and 
judges have rendered great service, have thereby won 
enduring gratitude and honor. 

Since it is the fundamental object of a democracy to 
promote the happiness and well-being of the masses of 
the population, the democratic school should explicity 
teach children to see and utilize the means of happiness 
which lie about them in the beauties and splendors of na- 
ture. The school should be a vehicle of daily enjoy- 
ment, and the teacher should be to the child a minister 
of joy. Democratic society has already learned how to 
provide itself—at least, in the more intelligent communi- 
ties—with open grounds in cities, and parks in suburbs, 
and has in these ways begun to provide directly for the 
wholesome pleasures of the population. It should be a 
recognized function of the democratic school to teach the 
children and their parents how to utilize all accessible 
means of innocent enjoyment. 

Finally, the democratic school mush teach its children 
what the democratie nobility is. The well-trained child 
will read in history and poetry about patricians, nobles, 
aristocrats, princes, kings, and emperors, some of them 
truly noble, but many vile; and he will also read with 
admiring sympathy of the lo ralty and devotion which 
through all the centuries bave been felt by generous men 
and women of humble condition toward those of higher. 
He will see what immense virtues these personal loyalties 
have developed, even when the objects of loyalty have 
been unworthy; and he will ask himself: “What are to 
be the corresponding virtues in a democracy?’ The an- 


. Swer is: Fidelity _to all forms of duty which demand 
_ courage, self-denial, and zeal, and loyal devotion to the 


democratic ideals of freedom, serviceableness, unity, 
eration, public justice, and public joyfulness. The chil- 
dren should learn that the democratic nobility exists, 
and must exist if democracy is to produce the highest 
types of character, but that it will consist only of men 
and women of noble character, produced under demo- 
cratic conditions by the combined influences of fine in- 
herited qualities, careful education, and rich experience, 
They should learn to admire and respect persons of this 
quality, and to support them, on occasion, in preference 
to the ignoble. . They should learn that mere wealth has 
no passport to the democratic nobility, and that member- 
ship in it can be transmitted to children only through the 
transmission of the sound mental and moral qualities 
which are its sole warrant. This membership should be 
the rightful ambition of parents for their children, and 
of children for their future selves. Every person of the 
true quality, no matter what his station or vocation, is 
admitted of right to this simple democratic nobility, 
which home, church, and school unite in recruiting, and 
there are, consequently, more real nobles under the demo- 
cratic form of government than under any other.—Fyrom 
“Educational Reform,” “The Function of Education in 
Democratic Society.” 
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ELLA LYMAN “ABOT; 
State Board of Education Massachusetts. 

I have taught ethics for twelve years in five private 
schools in Boston. I take usually the graduating class,— 
girls of seventeen,—but I have also taught girls in the 
later grammar grades,—girls of from eleven to fourteen 
years of age. Two points stand out especially in my ex- 
perierce: First, that ethical questions are of compelling 
and universal interest; and, second, that even girls who 
have had what is called the best of chances are uncer- 
tain, or twisted, in their conceptions of right and wrong. 

Ethics is. a dry word between the lips. Every one 
feels it; but ethics, the living subject, is in my experience 
with several hundred girls one of the most popular sub- 
jects in school. ‘This interest is inevitable. Ethics is the 
discussion of life in action, and nothing is more thrilling 
to boys and girls than life in action. I tell my classes 
that in the course of our discussions in ethics every topic 
in the world is open to us; for there is a right and ‘wrong 
way of hunting big game, or of keeping a secret, of 
cooking mince pie, or of running a railroad. Courage, 
truth, imagination, friendship, loyalty are topics whose 
interest is as immemorial and as immortal as human 
life itself, born with the birth of consciousness and en- 
during till heaven and earth shall pass away. 

I also find, as I said before, that even intelligent chil- 
dren from good homes are puzzled or twisted in their 
views of right and wrong. They are far from clear 
about truth-speaking at all times; they often think a lie 
is right in order to be polite. They are wavering about 
smuggling; weak in supporting inconvenient laws like 
that against speeding in automobiles. Again, they are 
puzzled about what is truly unselfish; they are tror!.'ed 
about their own future, and they will write quite frau.ty 
and unconsciously about these subjects that are troubling 
them. I feel that the class in ethics gives me a chance 
I should not otherwise have had to help them. 

Now many among the best teachers maintain very 
truly that moral teaching is given in every subject, 
through sloyd, through history, turough mathematics, 
and assert, as a corollary, that ethics as a separate study 
ought not to be taught. I agree heart and soul with the 
statement that every wide-awake ard earnest teacher 
gives the best of moral training through her favorite 
subject, whatever it may be. But all the more I believe 
that we ought to have definite classes in ethics. 

Every living subject touches many other subjects. We 
learn history in studying art, mathematics in working at 
carpentry; we find literature in studying history; but 
this does not mean that therefore we need no separate 
classes in history, in mathematics, or in literature. The 
class in United States history needs the discussion in the 
ethics class to bring out and to clarify its meaning; the 
ethics class would lose half its meaning if its il‘ustra- 
tions were not often drawn from the history, literature, 
or civics that the pupil is learning elsewhere. We do not 
depend on having our children pick up the principles of 
arithmetic through learning sloyd, neither should we de- 
pend on their picking up ethical principles through 
learning cooking, though doing anything well will un- 
doubtedly increase both moral standards and _ efficiency 
in the subject in hand. 

The question remains: Can children in the primary 
grades gain from having definite but brief periods de- 
voted to the consideration of moral instances? 

It is a striking fact that most of the teachers I know 
who have not tried this experiment think it would be a 
mistake, but every teacher I know who has tried it be- 
lieves heartily that children gain fast in character and 
good habits by such ethical talks. Miss Jane Brownlee 
has been the great leader in such teaching, but re-en- 
forcement of her opinion that such classes are of value 
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comes in from good teachers on all sides of us, and is 
most marked in the West. 

At the request of the superintendent of schools, I have 
lately planned out a connected course of moral training 
month by imouth, through simple stories and questions, 
for the schools of South Dakota. In planning this 
course, I Jooked over a great deal of material and found 
much that is excellent scattered in many a well-loved 
book, not in books or morals but in poetry, story, and 
history. This material I have condensed and brought to- 
gether under a single cover. I have tried to consider in 
every case what are the characteristic problems, inter- 
ests, and duties of each age from six to fourteen, and to 
give each year the kind of ethical nourishment most ap- 
pealing and most needed. For example, the youngest 
children in school will respond to an appeal for helpful- 
ness. Helpfulness is very much the centre of their ethi- 
cal life. They genuinely like to help and to be useful. 
Grimin’s story of the elves and the shoemaker is an at- 
tractive introduction to helpfulness, and simple ques- 
tions will bring out the significance of helpfulness in 
their own lives at home and at school. Lessons of gen- 
erosity are delicately indicated in Mrs. Laura B. Rich- 
ards’ “Stery of the Wheatfield” (in the Golden Windows). 
Obedience is delightfully illustrated by Ernest Thompson 
Seton’s story of Molly Cottontail in “Wild Animals 
I Have Known.” If kindness to animals is to be taught, 
the exquisite stories of St. Francis and the Wolf I find 
appeal even to children of six. 

In the third and fourth grades, qualities of self-con- 
trol and perseverance can be brought out. Alice Cary’s 
poem on work can be learned by heart, and in Mrs. Rich- 
ards’ book will be found an appealing story of the 
sailor-man and the children who helped him knot ropes. 
The Rollo books have many a message of good work 
centring round the counsel:— 

“What is once begun 
Must always be done.” 
I have told my classes the story from Booker Washing- 
ton’s “Up from Slavery” of his struggle for an education, 
and found my children appreciate their work the more 
because, as one of them said: “I never knew anybody 
wanted to go to school so much as all that.” 

So year by year we approach a definite study of the 
principles of right and wrong. At first the child is un- 
conscious that the stories are more than stories, but the 
teacher carries the meaning in her mind and is hersélf 
helped thereby. 

Personally, I feel that one of the great gains that 
comes from such definitely planned times of ethical con- 
ferences is the effect on the teacher. Nothing makes 
one more humble than the attempt to interpret the 
truths of loyal living; nothing is more refreshing to the 
spirit than to tell to eager listeners a story like Tolstoi’s 
“What Men Live By’; nothing can purge one of the 
routine attitude more quickly than the searching ques- 
tions asked by a pupil who wants to know and to follow 
the right path. There have been times—not many, but 
unforgettable—when some eager girl, seeking light, 
asked a question that touched the centre of the universe, 
and the blackboards, the desk, and the ticking clock 
vanished, for the schoolroom had become for the moment 
a sanctuary,—its spire pointing upward. 

Lessons are those of obedience, subordination, self- 
control (often to the point of self-denial), endurance,— 
with improving physical exercise—surely morally uplift- 
ing. 

The highest type of soldier is a man whose whole idea 
is absolute self-sacrifice at an instant’s notice, if called, 
and in the school-boy drill a youngster would be lacking 
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in imagination (which boys, as a rule, are not) if he did 
not gather something of this idea. 

Uplifting influence of high thinking; walk upright 
physically and you will walk upright morally (or the 
psychological effect); high ideals, the flag and all it sym- 
bolizes, honor, glory, greatness. 

Lessons of cleanliness, neatness (cleanliness next to 
Godliness, ete.). 

Boy taught that keeping of uniform neat and clean is 
tribute to self in that it is honor to God’s image, which 
tends to self-respect. 

Uniform not gaudy decoration but badge of houor; 
honor to country, self, idea brought in here of service, 
love of country, too. 

Tendency of drill to make a boy begin to think seri- 
ously; to be a man; on account of the ideals it sets in his 
mind. 

By self-control] acquired one gets first lessons in con- 
trolling others, and also controlling one’s self in matters 
outside military drill. 

In connection with military drill a boy gecs to thinking 
more specifically of great soldiers, and the examples of 
men like Washington, Grant, Sir Philip Sidney, etc., the 
soldiers of principle, are held up vividly before him. 


Drill an even exercise for all participating, etc. 


I have never given any systematic or definite instruc- 
tion in morals, but in the effort to maintain the order 
necessary to teaching I believe moral impressions are 
constantly made upon the minds of the pupils. 

If any point in a lesson offers the opportunity for a 
little discussion in ethics, it is not passed over but made 
use of in the hope that it may do good. 

As a rule, it seems to me, pupils receive their moral 
training unconsciously and certainly without ever know- 
ing it by that name. It happens, sometimes, that there 
is a pupil who seems td have learned nothing about good 
habits from association with others, or else his disposi- 
tion is so bad he will not practice what he has learned. 
Then individual attention is necessary. 

I have observed that the bad habits that become evi- 
dent in a schoolrooni are usually not confined to indi- 
viduals, but are rather general. I believe I do put forth 
a real effort to help the boys and girls to overcome dis- 
agreeable habits and unlovely traits of character and to 
cultivate those habits and traits which are conceded by 
everyone to be good. Some effort is made to impress 
upon them the fact that courtesy, truthfulness, obedi- 
ence, punctuality, a sense of honor, good-nature, and un- 
selfishness are some of the qualities that make the at- 
mosphere of a schoolroom pleasant, and that they are al- 
together desirable anywhere. 

The teaching of morals in my classes consists chiefly 
in seeing that the pupils form good habits. The limit of 
verbal teaching is reached when I make them distin- 
guish between their being true in their drawing to the 
growth of a plant instead of being literally true to a par- 
ticular spray. Fflowever, the moral application is not 
given to all classes of pupils. 

I have no definite method of teaching morals. It 
seems to me that every day, and in fact almost every 
hour, something can be done to emphasize right ideas of 
conduct. 

Every history lesson surely brings in something ‘to 
point a moral,” if not to “adorn a tale.” When opportu- 
nity occurs, or time allows, we all give some “instruction 
in morals and manners” as the need arises in our own 
classrooms. Emphasis laid upon correct actions of pu- 
pils leads other pupils to desire to win similar approval 
of the teacher and fellow pupils. 
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All moral teaching is incidental as taught in our high 
schools. It seems to me that the lessons learned from 
the lives of our great men as the boys and girls hear of 
their deeds on our special anniversaries must be espe- 
cially important in impressing upon the minds of the pu- 
pils the value of those qualities suggested in the 
Course of Study. 


I have little to offer on the subject of teaching ethics 
or morals in school. I have always made a conscious 
effort to be so straightforward and just with pup‘ls that 
they should believe the same course would everywhere 
and always be the most worth while for them. I hive 
tried to help them to be honest and honorable by the old- 
time method of assuming them to be so. I have tried al- 
ways to have them understand that when they d‘d dis- 
honest work and were not detected the harm to them 
themselves was just as great as when detection and the 
penalty came. In the fourth-year English examination 
the other day there was no opportunity for the class to 
feel that I was watching for cheating. Two or three 
days after the corrected papers were returned, a girl 
came one morning to say that she could not have the 
mark that I had given her, that she had cheated. Of 
course I cannot know just what led to the confession, 
but there seemed to be no appearance of pose. 

In connection with the texts set to be read in the Eng- 
lish courses an ample opportunity always presents itself 
to emphasize the morals taught by true art, and that, 
too, without an effort to do so which should be ev:d2nt 
to the pupils. 


The opportunities for me to give direct ethical or 
moral instruction in school are limited to five minutes in 
the morning set apart for the reading of the Bible to the 
pupiis in my own room. Brief as. these readings must 
be and unaccompanied with comment, they offer, never- 
theless, a most valuable cpportunity for ethical instrac- 
tion. The Bible from the lips of one who loves it, and 
who loves his pupils, may be made the very best text- 
book of ethics, boundlessly profitable ‘for reproof, for 
correction, and for instruction in righteousness.’ There 
is not a virtue from patriotism to promptness that we 
may not inculeate with its authority, and that without 
personality and without offence. 

Most of our teaching of morals, however, must be the 
golden thread woven into the fabric of the day’s work. 
Every lesson will furnish it. Our courses in English lit- 
erature and history are courses in ethics. How could 
a class fail to have their moral purposes strengthened 
and purified by reading and discussing ‘“Comus” or 
“Macbeth”? Our teachers of science declare that they 
are but reading the thoughts of God after Him and help- 
ing their pupils todo the same. The books that we read 
in French and German are full of ethical teaching, not 
didactic, but inspired and inspiring. 

The shrewd wisdom of La Fontaine, the keen insight 
and broad humanity of Daudet, the delicious satire of 
Moliére, the noble standards of Racine and Corneille are 
teaching for us and more finely than we could do our- 
selves. Now and then a word of reproof or of encour- 
agement, a letter of friendly appreciation or counsel] will 
find its way to the springs of action, and set at work 
forces whose good results are lasting. 

Often the teacher finds that the poem _ read to the 
class, the quotation kept upon the blackboard, or read 
from the calendar, has been shared with others and 
treasured for years. 
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A natural science teacher has innumerable chances to 
appeal to the nobler nature in her pupils. While I have 
never given any special time for moral training, almost 
every lesson in physiology and hygiene may be so de- 
veloped as to make the student feel a pride not only in 
keeping his body clean, wholesome, and healthy, but 
also in the fact that he is a part of the great universe, 
and, as such, he has many obligations as well as privi- 
leges. 

If x study of the life, the habits, and the homes of 
animals does not bring to the pupil a more sympathetic 
view of life, it seems to me, there is something radically 
wrong in the teaching. 

In botany, too, there are any number of chances to in- 
spire the pupil not only with the beauties of nature, but 
also with the feeling that there is an underlying princi- 
ple beneath those beauties and wonders, in which every- 
thing that lives has a part. 

Not long ago I met a former pupil who had been grad- 
uated from school several years before. She is a stenog- 
rapher, earning a small salary, and her home conditions 
are not always helpful. She said that one of the great- 
est inspirations that she had carried away from her high 
school course was the impression that she had received 
in the study of the seed and seedling of the castor-oil 
bean. The delicate complete leaves packed so neatly in 
the pure white endosperm had been a great source of 
pleasure and inspiration a great many times. 

I believe best results in moral training will come 
from the teacher spont#neously, naturally—in the pres- 
entation of the lessons, in strictly requiring that each pu- 
pil shall do honest work, and in gaining the confidence 
of the pupils in the justness and fairness of all decisions. 

It seems to me that the most difficult period for effec- 
tive ethics is between the ages of ten and seventeen. 
We seem to lose our grasp of the situation, and the prob- 
lem of keeping the young characters in a simple, direct 
line of duty and goodness and orderliness is almost too 
great for us. It may be because we deal with masses 
instead of with individuals. 

Of one thing I feel sure—a set, ostensible lesson in 
ethics is of little value. The happiest results come in 
an apparently casual way. That it is not casual de- 
pends on the fact that somewhere in the character of the 
teacher are the quality and strength and insight which 
make her influence valuable. 

As I meet my pupils from hour to hour I try to have 
them will to make the most of themselves and _ their 
powers. I sometimes use striking incidents from the 
lives of successful men and women to impress on pupils 
who have a noticeable lack of self-control, perseverance, 
decision, or honesty, the value of these virtues in the at- 
tainment of successful living. To a boy who was not 
willing to give the proper time to his lesson, I told with 
good effect the number of years Webster spent on his 
dictionary. 

I sometimes recommend to a pupil the reading of a 
book that I think he will find interesting, and that will 
help him to overcome some fault in his character. 

I teach a pupil whom I have occasion to discipline 
as far as I am able by talking the affair over with him, 
that by first respecting himself he will gain the respect 
of others. He will then be forming the habit of being 
in the right place at the right time doing the right thing, 
because he will be happiest and most comfortable in this 


fashion of living. 


To my mind the personality of the teacher is one of 
the most potent influences in impressing the moral fibre 
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of a pupil. A strong, virile man, of erect bearing, havy- 
ing considerable poise and dignity, but sympathetic and 
kind, moulds the character of his pupils for good, how- 
ever unconscious they may be of it. Whenever I think 
of the grammar master under whom I studied as a boy, 
I instinctively straighten up, and throw my shoulders 
back and my chest out. The remembrance of his per- 
sonality is an inspiration to noble action. On the other 
hand, the fretful, scolding, undignified attitude of an 
overworked, tired teacher breeds contempt for authority, 
shatters respect for law and order, and provokes rasping, 
ugly responsiveness. 

I would not deprecate the fine, gentle influence of 
women teachers in our public schools, but if we are to 
have the proper moulding of character for sturdy man- 
hood and womanhood we need a larger percentage of 
strong men teachers, 

The lack of religious instruction in our public schools. 
is deplored by many. No simple, efficacious solution of 
this problem hus been brought to my notice, but the next 
best thing would be a course in practical ethics. It is 
very well to say that the pupils are learning the various 
virtues in their classes, and getting moral instruction 
without realizing it. But if you are to become a good 
penman you do not become such by the mere practice 
acquired in writing compositions in English; if you are 
to become a botanist, you do not simply admire Nature 
whepv you are thrown in contact with her; you must 
concentrate on the object desired, study the theory, be 
ever, alert to test your knowledge and ability, and to 
succeed in the chosen field, be enthusiastic as to its pos- 
sibilities. It is just so with moral and ethical training. 
We must focus the attention on it in a way to make pu- 
pils eager to do right. 

Some headway, of course, can be made without this 
intensive study and application. I make appeals to the 
reputation—a more or less vague quantity—of room 
four, in order to get pupils to do certain things. If they 
fail to accomplish these things I speak of the reputation 
of the room as injured. When parents of pupils in this 
room receive conduct warnings concerning their children, 
the gravity of the situation is brought home to the whole 
room. If fewer pupils fail to get on the roll of honor 
than in former years, all are urged to strive to attain a 
place cn this worthy list, and not be beaten by those who 
have set the standard for the room. In this, and other 
ways, I appeal to their pride in the achievements of the 
class as a whole. 

I like to leave my class alone for a few minutes, and 
feel when I return that they have been putting their 
time to good use. It is difficult to do this, because the 
pupils throughout the school are in the habit of being 
watched, and they expect to be watched. I endeavor to 
make it a matter of honor with them not to require po- 
lice surveillance. 

Self-reliance is taught by throwing pupils on their 
own responsibility. Help from the teacher is given only 
as a last resort. 

Good morals and good health go hand in hand. Ath- 
letic games, gymnastics, and military drill benefit the 
body, and thus enhance morality, as well as inculcate 
subordination, team play, and co-operation. The neces- 
sity of fresh air in the schoolroom is of vital moral im- 
portance. : 

Community of interest and unselfishness are inculeate@ 
in class organization. Monthly dues are used solely for 
the purchase of some work of art, which is presented to 
the school. Attracting the attention of one pupil by an- 
other away from study is decried as selfish stealing of 
another’s time. 
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When a pupil tries to aid another in recitation or ex- 
amination, I emphasize the fact that the one aiding a 


cheat is as bad as the cheat, just as the giver of a bribe 
is no better than the taker. 

When a pupil loses his temper I try to calm him with 
a talk on self-control. 

I was at a loss at one time to detect a boy who had 
committed a severe breach of discipline. I appealed to 
the class for the guilty one to have manhood enough to 
own up. There was no response. Then I enlarged on 
the injury to the room, as well as to the school, to have 
such a thing happen, and requested that all should take 
it to heart. As a result, the next day the guilty one 
confessed, saying that his classmates forced him to do 
so, to save the honor of the room. 


Manners and morals I try to teach indirectly by em- 
phasizing the worth of truth, neatness, promptness, defi- 
niteness wherever it is possible. Papers which do not 
come in on time have no rank higher than C given. Two 
pupils were excluded from class this week for arriving 
late. 

In the teaching of English various opportunities for 
discussing morals naturally arise. This week two 
themes were talked over, not in class but with the indi- 
vidual writers, because the incidents described were of 
low tone; an informal debate giving considerable chance 
for the pupils’ considerations of morals was held on 
“Rip Van Winkle Was a Misused Man.” 


I have never seriously analyzed my belief in moral 
training, so the following will probably be rather super- 
ficial. I have ever believed that it is more the daily 
example of the teacher and the incidental ethical teach- 
ing which is the most effective. Precept does little good, 
although occasionally a few may be benefited. Maxims 
are sometimes effective, especially if tersely stated. 
Preaching and talking too soon become an_ ineffectual 
bore. James states in his “Talks to Teachers’: “Do not 
preach to your pupils or abound in good talk in the ab- 
stract. Wait for practical opportunities, be prompt to 
seize those as they pass, and then at one operation get 
your pupils to think, to feel, and to do. The strokes of 
behavior are what give the new set to the character, 
and work the good habits into its organic tissue.’’ The 
exception to preaching would be talks, not by clergymen, 
but by successful men of business, or law, or medicine, 
who would bring out the moral and mental requisites of 
success. 

The personal interest of the teacher in the individual 
who needs help is a most important factor. This, to- 
gether with praise, helps to make it worth while for him 
to try to succeed. This is true not only morally but in- 
tellectually and physically. 

Man as the most imitative animal is most affected by 
emulation, which is his impulse to imitate what he sees 
another doing in order not to be inferior. It is there- 
fore necessary for the practical teacher tc make his per- 
sonality as genuinely interesting and fascinating as pos- 
sible; his deeds must be worthy of imitation; and the 
sense of responsible living must be sharpened, for con- 
duct is contagious. Success in this depends on the na- 

*tive genius of the teacher whose Sympathy, tact, and 
perception enable him to seize the right moment to set 
the right example. 

Some claim that there should be an elective course in 
the high school in ethics, wherein the pupils should be 
taught what the virtues and duties are. This course to 
include as a minimum the teaching of the duty of de- 
liberation, the installation of a moral ideal, as the Golden 
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Rule, as a standard by which to judge motives, and the 
consequences of good and bad choices upon self and 
others before they are made. Such instruction in my 
opinion should best come incidentally as the opportunity 
arises in the classroom, and not as a specific study. 
Certain subjects are effective instruments for  inci- 
dental moral] instruction. Story, biography, fiction, and 
history are effective because of the vivid images of he- 
roic characters with which the young minds may be 
stored. Science should be especially effective because of 
the unchangeableness of the laws of the universe learned 
by the pupil in actual laboratory experiment in which 
he finds that his results are either definitely right or 
definitely wrong. Science, especially physics, offers op- 
portunities for impressing the lesson of scrupulous hon- 
esty in observation and statement, and for forming hab- 
its of accuracy, reliability, conciseness, and orderliness. 
The need in our schools is the right sort of teacher 
who realizes that the greatest need of the schools is, to 
quote from the resolution adopted by the National Edu- 
cation Association in 1908, an “ever-increasing appre- 
ciation among educators that the building of character 
is the real aim of the schools and the ultimate reason for 
the expenditure of millions for their maintenance,” and 
that “the tendency in the minds of the children and 
youth of to-day toward a weak appreciation of the de- 
mands of duty, and a disposition to follow pleasure and 
interest rather than obligation and order,’’ constitutes a 
“condition which demands” “important obligations of 
school boards, superintendents, and teachers.” 


The teaching of mathematics involves a scrupulous re- 
gard for truth on the part of both teacher and pupil, and 
the constant demand for exact statements and accurate 
expression of ideas must surely have some influence in 
determining habits of truthfulness and clear statement 
of facts. 

I try always to free the pupil as soon as possible from 
book authority and demand that he have his own opinion 
and be able to explain and defend it. I also make the 
work as practical as possible that he may see that it his 
to do with real things and is of real value in the world’s 
work. 

In regard to standard of work I am always glad to 
have the pupil set his own standard, and I have never 
yet found an honest pupil who would set it too low. I 
do not think that I do any conscious moral training in 
my classes except to keep constantly in mind the pur- 
pose to help each -individual pupil to the best possible 
self-expression and growth. 


Here we have no opportunity for direct moral teiching 
nor discussions, but in developing by physical exercises 
a more nearly perfect body, the standard of morals in 
that body must necessarily improve accordingly. Self- 
control is largely developed by games, play, and _fire- 
drills, voices must be controlled, fair play required for 
all, consideration of others, and honesty and order en- 
forced; in this also we have one of the best lessons in 
discipline. To gain the best results, both physically and 
mentally, these exercises, dances, marches, and games 
must be entered into heartily and thoroughly enjoyed. 
Outdoor sports are constantly advised to foster and cul- 
tivate a love for the open air. Good examples of digni- 
fied bearing and posture and proper habits of dress and 
health are set before them in the hope that their short- 
comings may be realized and their aims and ambitions 
raised accordingly. 

The physical, mental, and moral development go hand 
in hand, and when all are well trained the future effi- 
ciency of that individual is established. 
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My experience in teaching in the classroom has been 
so limited that I have been occupied chiefly in studying 
some method of approaching the problem of teaching 
ethics in a classroom. I have found two conditions: A 
disregard for the property rights of classmates and a dis- 
position to make use of each other’s work. So far my 
only positive movement in the direction of dealing with 
the question has been a penalty in marks and individual 
discussion with students, in which I have tried ‘to em- 
phasize the right and wrong side of the matter rather 
than the penalty. 

I think I ought not to neglect the strong moral lessons 
of the work in itself, the necessity of perseverance and 


sustained effort. 
In all that we do, in every act, we are making a men- 


tal record which is to influence for right or wrong, good 
or evil, honesty or dishonesty. Where actions are 
known or planned the results are quicker and more 
clearly discerned. 

A boy trains to become a pickpocket. He has his mind 
fixed upon the reward to be his when he has become ex- 
pert, and bends every effort to that end. Results come 
quickly. From the ethical point of view, although his 
training is for the crook, yet he is earnest in his en- 
deavor, and does honest work while acquiring unde- 
sirable knowledge. 

On the other. hand, a boy is placed in a handicraft 
class where the finished product is his incentive to pro- 
mote effort, and he knows that to achieve a perfect re- 
sult he must make clean, honest records all the way 
along in order to attain his ideal. Again, every effort is 
bent on honest work, and although no mention is made 
to him of ethics or morality, he realizes in a sense that 
honest work begets honesty, and the material result can 
tell no falsehood, as it is there to be tested by fixed laws 
and instruments, and his character is before him, so to 
speak, hence he knows he is in a way to become a bet- 
ter citizen for his effort. 

This, I should say, could be classed as an _ indirect 
method of teaching ethics. 

As morals play so important a part in determining the 
success or the failure of a student’s career after the high 
school period, and as it has been my aim to help them to 
achieve the former, the subject has been one of special 
interest to me, although it has proved best not to treat it 
as a distinct one, owing to its failure to effect the de- 
sired results when recognized by the student as such. 

During my entire teaching experience this particular 
feature claimed much of my attention, and became, es- 
pecially a few years since, a sort of hobby. I realized 
that my students must be trained for work in the busi- 
ness world, and that not only the technical ability would 
be required of them, but that morally they must be fitted 
for intercourse with their fellow-workers and superiors. 

Moral ideas and the special branch of work required 
at the time were interwoven wherever possible. The 
classroom became a type of office; whatever would be 
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considered a breach of business etiquette was not tol- 
erated. Although the short term of teaching here may 
not have made it evident, my aim in this school has been 
the same: To inculcate the ideas that are ordinarily 
classed as moral ideas; to suggest, direct, and train 
with the intent to develop the power of discerning be- 
tween the right and the wrong, and to form habits of 
doing the right in preference to the wrong. 

Of these ideas, it seems to me that one of the first to 
be presented should be that of self-control, which serves 
as a brake to curb the expressions of impulse and which, 
at the same time, acts as a guide to approved and law- 
ful expressions. As one is free to do or not to do only 
so long as he does not encroach upon the rights of 
others, the freedom of the will to do or not to do neces- 
sitates a counteraction of some kind to direct actions 
along the course of limitations decreed by custom and 
laws. This is supplied by the habit of self-control. 
which regulates the scope of this freedom and varies 
the degree of obedience, of ‘truthfulness, of persever- 
ance, of co-operation, which involves consideration for 
others (for the teacher as well as for the members of 
the class), courtesy, and good will; of harmony, without 
which there can be no loyalty; of moral courage; and of 
happiness, which arises from the knowledge of doing 
right and of making others happy. 

The Golden Rule carries with it a wholesome lesson, 
and cannot receive too much emphasis. 

The right and the wrong as interpreted in the class- 
room may not be, in every case, the right and the wrong 
of the outside world (talking is a crime in the class- 
room), but the right as interpreted therein will give 
power to the individual to adapt himself or herself to 
the seemingly varying standards in the different walks 
of life. 

A word or a thought determining the standard of the 
class, given at the right time, in the right way, must be 
carried away by at least one of the class. This can be 
a gain only on the side of right. 

Occasionally students fail to respond to suggestion or 
direction and show no inclination to observe the ex- 
pressed or implied rules of the class. It has been my 
custom to change the method and to substitute therefor 
one that gives less prominence to the motive or to any 
other supposedly objectionable feature, which, out of 
mind, has frequently removed the cause of opposition 
and produced the desire to adjust themselves to their 
environment. These pupils may not always have 
reached the standard, but every step nearer tended 
toward a habit which may have developed more or less 
according to the individual. 

The teacher must be willing to acknowledge her errors 
in order to insure sincerity and must clearly point out 
the reasons for her mistaking the wrong for the right, 
leaving the impression with the class that she prefers to 
do the right. As the personal element forms no incon- 
siderable part in the great work of shaping lives, a reali- 
zation of the great responsibility at times startles one. 
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The serviceable, safe, certain, remunerative, attainable quality, 
in every study and in every pursuit, is the quality of attention. 


-—Charles' Dickens, 
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ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS. 


[Editorial.] 


It is doubtful if any other American city has had 
as distinguished a public school career in the last 
forty years as has St. Louis. 

Of course no other city superintendent has ever 
been as eminent an educator as was Dr. William 
T. Harris, who was for thirteen years in charge of 
the schools, following several years as assistant 
superintendent. Dr. F. Louis Soldan, who was 
also superintendent for thirteen years, was in a 
class by himself in educational leadership, scarcely 
second to Dr. Harris. 

It is an interesting fact that in the days of her 
‘glory under Dr. Harris or Dr. Soldan St. Louis 
was never more distinctly in the lead than she is 
to-day. She has, without question, the best high 
school building in the world. 

There are always unaccountable conditions, and 
one of these is the fact that even under Dr. Harris 
and Dr. Soldan the high schools were almost 
scandalously small, and only now have they begun 
to come up anywhere near what they should be in 
point of number. 

Now, not only is the enrollment looking up, but, 
as already said, the best high school building in 
the world is here. There are so many complete 
and elegant high school buildings that it is only in 
having the latest of all best things that a building 
can be the best. Above the grounds the building 
cost $630,000, the fixed equipment, $120,000, and 
the educational equipment, $50,000... There is 
probably nothing here that is not elsewhere, but 
there is simply every best thing. One of these 
latest best things is the electric window shade 
which runs in grooves, and all at the same time, 
by the touching of a button, so that the large 
auditorium, seating 1,500, may be made totally 
dark in the fractional part of a minute. 

It is not the largest high school building, but 
it is large enough, with forty-one classrooms be- 
sides the auditorium, laboratories, shops, gymna- 
siums, art'rooms, teachers’ rooms, lavatories, etc. 

The science rooms are simply marvels of com- 
Take the physi- 
ology department as a sample. The instructor's 
room has eighty drawers and ten closets, provid- 
ing every conceivable opportunity for keeping ma- 
terial under the best of conditions. There are two 
laboratories and two demonstration rooms. In 
the laboratories students are on only one side of 
the table, so that all have the same light, and all 
face the teacher’s blackboard—all blackboards are 
double—so that he can see every experiment, and 
every one can see him and the blackboard without 
turning. There are five of these sets of labora- 
tories. In the botany department there is also a 
conservatory, opening from one of the labora- 
tories, so that needed specimens may be taken di- 
rectly from the plant life. 


. .There are two gymnasiums with every appliance 


and convenience for both boys and girls. 
One admirable feature is the individuality of 
the fresco border adapted to every room. In the 


cooking room it is an artistic weaving of pans; in 


the sewing room it is the sewing machine and the 
operator, and so all through the building. In sev- 
eral rooms arrangement is also made for the 
names of the world’s masters in science, art, or 
literature as the case may be. 

The emergency plans are the best I have seen. 
The emergency rooms -have hospital perfection, 


WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS. 


and every laboratory and shop has a complete 

Red Cross emergency outfit ready for any occur- 

rence, and every teacher is trained in its use. 
There is no foolish attempt to decide a boy’s 


F. LOUIS SOLDAN, 


future for him when he enters at fourteen years of 
age, but there is an ideal plan for him. If he 
thinks that he can only stay two years he can have 
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a vocationalized course for those two years so 
judicious and strenuous that, if, after the two 
years, he wishes to stay two years more and. fit for 
college, his first two years count for as much, to 
that end, as though he had ‘started on a four-years’ 
course. 

The vocational course means thirty-five periods 
a week, of which twenty are vocational, five in 


BEN BLEWETT. 


English, five in science, five in some other aca- 
demic course. 

Dr. F. Louis Soldan, whose sudden death on 
March 27, 1908, was a national calamity education- 
ally, and in whose honor this famous high school 
building was erected, was born at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, Germany, October 20, 1842; came to 
St. Louis, 1863; principal of private school, 1864- 
1868 ; teacher of modern languages, St. Louis high 
school, 1868-1870; assistant superintendent of 
schools, 1870-1872; principal of normal school, 
1872-1887; principal of high school and normal 
school, 1887-1895; superintendent, 1895-1908. 

Ten years ago there were but 1,700 pupils in all 
the high schools; now there are 5,500, and the 
number will increase rapidly from this time on. 

Not only has St. Louis had noble men as superin- 
tendents, but the presidents of the board of educa- 
tion have been men of national prominence, chief 
of whom was Calvin M. Woodward, who, in 1900, 
specified the ends to be aimed at by the board: 
First, to furnish free books through all the grades; 
second, to furnish constructive work and domestic 
science in the course of study through the higher 
grades; third, to furnish the additional teachers 
needed in the grades; fourth, to furnish teachers 
for the new high schools; fifth, to gradually build 
and equip new high schools; sixth, to add new dis- 
trict school buildings as they are needed; seventh, 
to gradually reconstruct worn out, uncomfortable, 
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unsafe, and unsanitary buildings. Every one of 
these ends has been attained. 

In Dr. Soldan’s superintendency the school ap- 
propriations went from $1,700,000 to $3,600,000. 
In 1895 there were thirty-four rooms rented, and 
thirty-four other rooms had double time sessions. 
In six years both of these conditions were elimi- 
nated. When he came into office the text-books 
were scandalously antiquated; in three years they 
were all up to date, and have been kept so ever 
since. In delightful supplementary reading the 
city has been at the front since soon after he came 
into office, and it has taken only $1 of every $800 
of the school expense to provide the best of sup- 
plementary reading. The entire cost of free text- 
books to the city is only $1 of every $160 ex- 
pended for schools. 

In ten years the salaries increased, the average 
of all teachers from $600 to $915, or more than 
50 per cent. 

St. Louis was the birthplace of manual training 
in the United States, and yet it was the last of the 
great cities to introduce it as a part of the public 
school course, but it is in the lead to-day. 

Dr. Soldan, in 1903, established a. city normal 
school with these conditions: A requirement of a 
standard high school diploma for admission. A 
one-year course of professional study in the 
normal school, to be followed by one year’s appren- 
tice study in the grades of one of the district 
schools. A Saturday morning demonstration of 
typical schoolroom work before the apprentice 
teachers, these demonstrations to be made by 
superintendents and supervisors through the work 
of entire classes from the grades with their 
teachers. 

In addition to their work with the young women 
in the college, the faculty offered after school 
hours, to the teachers in the city, courses in pro- 
fessional and culture subjects. Between 40 and 
50 per cent. of all the teachers in the schools took 
advantage of this opportunity. Many of the 
teachers who felt they could not undertake addi- 
tional work during the school year asked -for the 
privilege during the vacation. To meet this de- 
mand a summer term of five weeks was opened 
with a faculty made up from the Teachers College 
corps and other lecturers of national reputation. 
It would not be easy to decide which has been the 
stronger power exerted by the college, its work in 
training young teachers, or its work in aiding and 
stimulating the teachers already in the field. The 
remarkable success of this extension work of 
Teachers College is largely due to the masterly 
leadership of Dr. I. W. Withers, principal. 

No reference to St. Louis would be at all ade- 
quate that did not say what every one familiar 
with the city, educationally, knows, that the great 
wonder is that anyone could take up the noble 
work of F. Louis Soldan and maintain to the 
limit his pace of progress, but that is what Super- 
intendent Ben Blewett is doing with ease. 


S. P. H., Ohio: There is nothing like the Jour- 
nal of Education. It is easily the first educational 
paper in the United States. 
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INTERNATIONALISM AND PATRIOTISM.— (II.) 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE. 


A college professor, with no comprehension of 
what the new peace movement means, has recently 
cited the words of certain extremists who, he 
avers, would remove all reference to wars from 
history, and has held up to derision the “senti- 
mentalists” who would make “molly-coddles of 
American boys by disparaging militarism. Possi- 
bly there may be persons who would like to falsify 
history by eliminating all reference to war, but 
they are not in the new School Peace League, and 
have no standing in the peace movement. There 
is no public question so little understood to-day by 
persons with diplomas and degrees and who are 
intelligent on general subjects as this movement 
which this series of articles attempts to deal with, 
So far from being a movement toward what is 
negative, invirile, and sentimental, it is intensely 
practical, aggressive, and demands the highest 
courage and bravery: It touches current prob- 
lems of stupendous financial and ethical im- 
portance, and it does not concern itself with the 
millennium. 

The origin of this league was in a committee ap- 
pointed by the First National Peace Congress held 
in New York city in 1907. One unique feature of 
this great gathering of delegates from nearly forty 
states was a huge meeting of pupil-delegates from 
grammar and high schools which packed Carnegie 
hall, and was due largely to the initiative of Miss 
Mary J. Pierson of School 63. She secured the 
co-operation of the school authorities, enlisted the 
support of rich private schools, and raised $750 
towards the expenses by selling the boxes for 
private school students. This meeting was ad- 
dressed by Baron Destournelles de Constant of the 
French Senate, William T. Stead, and by educators, 
including Dr. Maxwell and Superintendent 
Nathaniel C. Schaeffer; a chorus of five hundred 
rendered appropriate songs; each delegate came 
prepared to take notes and report to his or her 
class, and carried home a badge and elaborate 
program. The keen attention and interest of the 
children was impressive and the occasion was one 
never to be forgotten by anyone present. Baron 
Destournelles in Paris in 1909 declared it to be 
one of the most inspiring occasions of his life, and 
added that the hope of the world for peace was in 
the unspoiled school children. 

The peace thought was in the air, as, at the meet- 
ing of school superintendents in Chicago two 
months before, a resolution had been passed which 
recommended the general observance in the 
schools of the anniversary of the opening of the 
first Hague Conference on May 18. It was im- 
perative that the work be continued by a definite 
organization to instruct normal students and 
teachers in the new matter which must be added to 
bring their history instruction into harmony with 
nineteenth century needs and to teach them how to 
broaden and purify the whole conception of 
patriotism. 


After some delay to raise the initial funds, the 
American School Peace League, the first of other 
national leagues which it is hoped will presently be 
formed, was launched, as has been said in the pre- 
ceding article, under the presidency of Superin- 
tendent Van Sickle of Baltimore, and with a secre- 
tary of rare organizing ability—Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews of Boston. The work is now admirably 
organized, and besides its executive committee and 
council has committees on history, meetings, and 
discussions, the press, publications, and interna- 
tional work. The officers of the league include 
prominent educators from every state of the 
Union. Among the vice-presidents are Superin- 
tendent James M. Greenwood of Kansas City; 
David Starr Jordan, president, Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University; Endicott Peabody, head master, 
Groton school; Superintendent William H. Elson 
of Cleveland; Superintendent John H. Phillips, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Professor Paul H. Hanus of 
Harvard University; Superintendent Ben Blewett 
of St. Louis ; Principal L. H. Jones of the Michigan 
State Normal College; Professor P. P. Claxton of 
the University of Tennessee; Superintendent 
Randall J. Condon, Helena, Montana; Miss Mary 
E. Woolley, president Mt. Holyoke College; and 
J. Y. Joyner of North Carolina, president of the 
National Education Association. 

The league is not composed of “faddists,” nor 
will it seek to add new burdens to the already over- 
crowded curriculum. Beyond the hour or two of 
special instruction on Peace Day—May 18—no 
further claim will be laid on -the time schedule. 
What the league aims to do rather is to lead to a 
change of emphasis in instruction and of point of 
view on the part of the teacher ; to broaden the re- 
lationship between the school and the nation and 
family of nations; to lessen race prejudice and 
Chauvinism and to remove certain current fallacies 
which are costing the nations yearly vastly more 
than their whole budgets for education. 

The object of these articles is to prepare teachers 
who have not yet studied the movement to realize 
its scope and their own responsibility in developing 
that wide sympathy and sense of justice which will 
make increased invention a blessing and not a 
menace. To-day, the physicist and inventor get 
their largest returns from creating engines of de- 
struction. 

The first thing to be emphasized is that justice 
and peace between nations will be achieved an in- 
definite time before justice and peace within na- 
tions. This is the reverse of the popular notion. No 
Hague tribunals or international agreements will 
prevent civil war, or lynchings, or murder. Uni- 
versal peace, in the sense of justice and good will 
over all the earth, can be achieved only in an 
indefinite future when every savage has been to 
school, when plutocracy and greed have vanished, 
when all men are brothers. . But the business 
necessities of the world will stop war between na- 
tions a thousand years before humanity masters 
licentiousness, intemperance, and the evils in- 
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wrought in our social fabric. The fact to be 
heralded and trumpeted in the ears of every school 
boy is that, as the last century ended age-long 
slavery in civilized lands, so the present century 1S 
bound to rid the civilized world of war between or- 
ganized nations. Just as Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky never have strife between each other, what- 
ever feuds may exist within them; just as Pisa and 
Genoa and Florence no longer send forth little 
armies to attack each other, though riots still oc- 
cur within their borders; just as Scots and Eng- 
lishmen no longer draw the sword against each 
other in the Lowlands, though murders still oc- 
cur in London and Edinburgh, so nations will end 
organized war between each other long before 
they have prevented all strife within. 


The failure to grasp _ this fundamental 
fact is one cause of popular scepticism 
about the peace movement, which does 


not aim to change human nature in a cen- 
tury, nor attempt the impossible. It aims to 
substitute world organization for disorganization, 
to create greater interdependence, and to bring 
nations to court just as we bring individuals, cities, 
and states to court. The coercive powers will be 
three—a small international police force, public 
opinion, and the economic boycott or non-inter- 
course, as the final penalty. 

A second thing to be emphasized is that force 
cannot be abandoned, but it must be the kind of 
force that secures a judicial decision, i. e., police 
force. The common fallacy is that so long as a 
city is not safe without police, so long the nation 
will be unsafe without an army and navy which is a 
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rival to other armies and navies, and is a “national 
police.” This often refuted fallacy crops up con- ° 
tinually and needs to be derided in every school- 
room in which history is taught or history stories 
are read. Picture the work of the police when 
they use force, which is by no means all the 
time: The handcuffs, patrol wagon, cell, the 
court, jury, and judge settling the criminal 
case according to law made by disinterested 
legislators. Show how their sole business is 
to get their man to court, not to punish 
or to use any more force than is necessary. 
Even if as a last resort the policeman uses his 
pistol, it is even then only because it is thus neces- 
sary to get his man to goto court. The militia, in 
the same way, using police functions with a lynch- 
ing mob, shoot only after they have ordered it to 
disperse. In both cases the sole idea is to get the 
point at issue settled in court, to preserve law and 
order. A small army for police purposes is one 
thing, but rival armies contending is quite another ; 
they are no more using police functions than would 
the police of Chicago be if they fought the police 
of St. Louis. As Dr. Charles W. Eliot has well 
pointed out, the function of the policeman is vastly 
higher than that of the soldier. The first labors to 
secure justice, the latter, merely to accomplish re- 
sults by brute force which have no concern with 
justice. As an individual, we respect him, but we 
wish so far as possible to destroy his barbarous oc- 
cupation, and set the armed, unproductive millions 
of young men in Europe at constructive work. 
(To be continued.) 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


SHORTER POEMS OF BROWNING,.—(IX.) 


THE LAST RIDE TOGETHER. 


The outcome of “The Last Ride” is an an- 
tithesis to “Evelyn Hope.” His mistress lives, but 
not for him. Their paths are at the point of di- 
vergence. The ride is her last favor to him. But 
the test of the man’s soul is the same as in “Eve- 
lyn Hope.” What follows? That is, how will the 
man now bear his part? 

The lover accepts his fate: “This was written, 
and needs must be.” There is no blame to him- 
self or his mistress; there is nothing to mar the 
beautiful memory of the hope he had held. 

As only a great soul can, the lover accepts the 
finality of his mistress’s nay; with his whole soul 
he had lived up to the hope of that moment; with 
his whole soul he accepts without protest the al- 
ternative, and he pronounces with his whole soul 
a blessing upon his mistress. 

Unlike the placid tenderness of the lover in 
“Evelyn Hope,” this poem is full of a quivering, 
pulsating, thrilling sorrow. The man lifts a brave 
face, and lifts it high as ever before, “to cloud, sun- 
set, moonrise, star-shine, too,’ but at the same 
time how every line trembles. 

His soul is in command of his man’s self; he will 


not even brook arguments from the suspicious 
inner voices that would tease him with reasons; he 
had done his best while hope was his; he now will 
do his best as nobly without hope. He takes his 
defeat as somehow and where a failure. But 
failure is not loss of power, nor the end of the 
work. It is only an incident in the accomplish- 
ment of life. All labor—and bear up beneath their 
unsuccess—and look forward with a far vision. 
“All,” he says, and in so doing he ranks himself 
with the noble in all places, taking no account of 
of those who falter and drop out. 

Now that the hope of winning his mistress seems 
to be utterly lost, or trembling in a breath, he finds 
not a blank, not utter darkness, but a sudden re- 
vealing of a long purpose in all that came before, 
and all that is to follow. “My soul smoothed itself 
out like a long, cramped scroll, freshening and 
fluttering in the wind.” His life had been true to 
its meaning in the past; it should be true to its 
meaning in the future; failure is a fact, but it is a 
fact for the moment; failure does not mean the 
arresting of the power of life, not if the man is true 
to his own soul. Many fail in many ways, and he 
reads over their experience in parallels of his own 


[Continued on page 131.] 
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THE N. E. A. IN BOSTON. 


The National Education Association will meet 
in Boston in July. The Denver meeting voted its 
preference for San Francisco, but left the final de- 
cision to the executive committee of five. 

It has always been our contention that the ex- 
ecutive committee is morally bound to heed the 
preference of the vote of the directors. Not to 
do so without strenuous reasons for disregarding 
the vote would soon mean chaos. 

Why does not the association meet in San Fran- 
cisco this year? That is the first and all important 
question to answer. 

First, Boston has not coaxed or urged or sought, 
directly or indirectly, to induce the executive com- 
mittee to vote for Boston. Boston people, pro- 
fessional or otherwise, are entirely free from any 
charge of stealing the meeting away from San 
Francisco. She did not overbid them in any re- 
spect. 

Secondly, San Francisco made larger offers than 
were ever made before, and she would have done 
more in every regard than she promised to do. 
Of this there was no question. Her pledge of 
advance memberships was unprecedented, and she 
would have made her promise good and more. 

Third, as we understand it, these were the con- 
siderations that finally eliminated San Francisco: 
There was a tremendous protest on the part of 
teachers and superintendents who usually attend 
the meetings, who went to Los Angeles in 1907 
and to Denver in 1908 at a great expense, and who 
simply could not go to San Francisco this year. 
This may or may not have been significant, but it 
seemed to be so. From this time onward the 
active members must be the main dependence of 
the treasury. The number should never fall be- 
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low 6,000. This $12,000 is absolutely indispensa- 
ble if the railroads are not to protect the $2 ex- 
cursion ticket. At Los Angeles and at Denver 
very few active members were present. These are 
mostly east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio. Meetings held in the East not only have a 
large attendance of these members, but meetings 
held here add materially to active members who are 
permanently in that class. 

These and kindred reasons led the executive 
committee, after a referendum vote of the di- 
rectors, to feel justified in changing the place of 
meeting from San Francisco. 

That having been decided upon there was no 
serious consideration of any other city so, far as 
we know. Milwaukee, Asbury Park, and Port- 
land, Me., were spoken of, but Boston seems to 
have been the only point to which there was any 
likelihood that it would go ifit did not go to San 
Francisco. There will not be 34,000 enrolled at 
Boston as in 1903. There are several reasons 
why there will not be. Then the decision was 
made in early July, now in late January; nearly 
seven months of good working time have passed. 
Most teachers must decide upon their vacation 
plans before late January. 

Then President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
was president of the association, and this stimu- 
lated Bostor’s pride to the limit, and, directly and 
indirectly, nearly $50,000 was expended upon the 
entertainment of the association. Then the rail- 
roads stimulated attendance in many ways not 
now possible, and the association had not met in 
Boston for more than thirty years, and many had 
a pride in the size of the meeting as well as in the 
magnitude of the entertainment. As large a 
meeting is scarcely possible. 

But the entertainment will be in every respect 
equal to that of 1903, and in some respects will ex- 
cel it. The hotels are even better equipped than 
then, and the places of meeting are much better. 
Getting to places of literary and historic interest 
will be much easier, and the guide feature will be 
even more complete. Even Harvard University 
will do more and will do it better than in 1903. 
President Lowell has been the leading spirit in as- 
suming responsibility for the arrangements for the 
meeting. Boston University, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Simmons College, Boston 
College, Tufts College, Emerson College, and the 
New England Conservatory of Music will do much 
more than before. The mayor and city council 
will be much more efficient than then, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Twentieth Century 
Club, the Boston City Club, and the famous “Com- 
mittee of 1915” will be intense factors in the en- 
tertainment. 

We know whereof we affirm when we say that 
those who come to Boston in July, 1910, will be 
much better entertained than in 1903, and we were 
somewhat proud of that occasion. 


SETTLEMENT WORK. 

The abrupt closing of a settlement in New York 
city is but the happening of the expected. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them” is bringing them 
to book in some cases. The reason given for the 
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sudden closing of the settlement in New York is 
that it cost twice as much to educate children there 
as at the public schools and that the New York 
schools are now doing practically the same work, 
and are doing it as well. 

That statement is the reason why the settlement 
should not be closed. The public schools are do- 
ing this work that they would never have done but 
for the settlements, and the vast numbers reached 
in this way through the schools should all be 
credited to the settlements, which would make 
their cost per pupil infinitesimal. 

What this investigation has shown is that the 
settlements should not do this special work longer, 
but that they should make some new demonstra- 
tions. That is precisely the attitude of the North 
Bennet Street Settlement work in Boston, where 
they have closed out the work upon which the city 
schools have now entered and have opened up new 
lines of demonstration. This is precisely what has 
been done and is being done in the South by the 
Peabody Board, the Carnegie Board, the General 
Education Board, the Southern Education Board, 
and the Laird Board. They make a demonstra- 
tion; then they secure legislation that makes sure 
that the public will do the work; then they make a 
new demonstration. The settlement was never so 
much needed as to-day. 


a 
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RECOGNITION OF PRINCIPALS. 

Superintendent Thomas P. Bailey of Memphis 
has this important word to say in his report:— 

“T want to suggest that parents should consult 
the principals before bringing to the superintend- 
ent matters that come within the jurisdiction of 
the principals. In nearly all cases the superin- 
tendent cannot act without conference with the 
principals, and usually refers the matters brought 
to his attention back to the principals for settle- 
ment. The superintendent is always ready to 
listen to any citizen, but the lower court ought to 
pass on their cases before they are taken to the 
higher court, the superintendent, and the highest 
court, the board of education. I hope that the 
people realize that, while the schools belong to 
the people, they exist for the general good, and 
not for the sake of pleasing particular individuals 
or their children. When the teacher and the 
principal decide against a child in any given case, 
the latter is nearly always wrong. We can recog- 
nize this fact in the case of our neighbor’s chil- 
dren, but frequently fail to appreciate the falli- 
bility of our own children.” 

MISSOURI NORMAL GRADUATES. 

Some of us have thought of the Missourians 
as a stable folk, not given to wandering up and 
down the world, hence the interest in the study of 
the whereabouts of the first 500 of the living gradu- 
ates, omitting the housekeeping women, of the 
Warrensburg State Normal school established in 
1871. Of these, 30 are in business, 25 are physi- 
cians, 21 lawyers, 10 in public life, 10 in literary 
and journalistic work, and 10 are librarians, 
bankers, and railroad men. ‘Thus 100 have gone 
into other activities, but they all taught first. 
There are 146 teaching in 31 states other than 
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Missouri, in Canada and the Philippine islands, 
leaving 250 teaching in Missouri. Isn’t that a 
remarkable record? Those who are teaching 
are, many of them, in colleges, universities, and 
normal schools; some of them are eminent in the 
profession. There are many superintendents of 
cities and counties. Those not in Missouri 
are teaching in Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, Wyoming, Colorado, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, and Tennessee. Of these, Texas leads with 
15; California, 14; Illinois, 12; and Colorado, 11. 


PRESIDENT W. E. HUNTINGTON. 

President W. E. Huntington of Boston Uni- 
versity, who has been associated with the activities 
of this eminently successful educational and re- 
ligious institution for twenty-eight years, most of 
the time as dean or president, is to retire, and 
absolutely of his own accord. A more incessantly 
active or efficient college leader it would 
not be easy to find, and “he. has 
a right to enjoy the remainder of 
life in literary and platform service without 
the strain of administrative cares, as does ex- 
President Eliot of Harvard. The university was 
established in 1873, and Dr. W. F. Warren was its 
distinguished president for thirty years, and Dr. 
Huntington succeeded him, so that it has known 
but two heads. Dr. Huntington has been dis- 
tinctly an educator, closely identified always with 
public education. The only important course of 
lectures ever given in Boston by the late Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris was arranged by Dr. Huntington, 
then dean of the university. The first course of 
Saturday lectures by prominent public school peo- 
ple about 1887 wasalso arranged by him, and his 
greatest public school service was in the years of 
1908 and 1909, when he established at the univer- 
sity a course of Saturday lectures for teachers. 


>. 


SADLY TRUE. 


Superintendent J. M. Greenwood of Kansas 
City says in the Kansas City Star:— 

“William T. Harris, superintendent of the city 
schools of St. Louis from 1867 to 1880, made that 
city famous on both sides of the Atlantic by his 
publication of the Journal of Speculative Philoso- 
phy, which was the only journal of its kind ever 
printed in the English language. Without doubt, 
Dr. William T. Harris was the greatest citizen 
Missouri ever had, and he shed more lustre on 
genuine scholarship and breadth and depth of 
philosophical insight and elegant literary culture 
than any other great man that this country has 
yet produced. Among the scholars and thinkers 
of the world, and as a man of the keenest practi- 
cal insight, with the exception of a few great 
leaders of thought in Europe, he stood alone. 
Yet when he died last November hardly an inch of 
space, with rare exceptions, was devoted to his 
life and work in the great metropolitan dailies.” 
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THE ULTRAMICROSCOPE. 


The ultramicroscope is one of the latest won- 
ders. Whena ray of sunlight passes through a 
keyhole into a dark room the ray makes visible 
tiny particles of dust that otherwise are invisible. 
That is the principle of the ultramicroscope. In- 
stead of getting the light from underneath the ob- 
ject, as in the ordinary microscope, the new one 
shoots a powerful beam of light into a dark field 
from the side. This renders luminous and visible 
particles so small as to approach in size the infi- 
nitely small molecules, particles that the old micro- 
scopes could never make visible. The stars are in 
the heavens by day, but you cannot see them be- 
cause of the diffused light. Night makes them 
visible. A similar principle is involved in the 
ultramicroscope. It does not magnify more 
highly, but it makes a new use of light that enables 
us to see particles 200-billionths of an inch in 
diameter. 


WILLETTS’ WOMEN. 


It is devoutly to be hoped that Professor Wil- 
letts was not normal when he lectured on “Women 
Among the Prophets.” He is reported to have 
said that they “always were, are now, and probably 
will remain extravagant, socially ambitious, un- 
scrupulous, and generally responsible for a large 
part of the evils of life.” This unpleasant convic- 
tion has been borne in upon him by a study of the 
life and times of the prophet Amos, who was 
greatly worried by the sex. “They all wanted 
palaces of ivory, winter and summer residences, 
and ultra-modish wardrobes,” and he declares that 
women have not changed in thirty-five hundred 
years. 

Well, there is one consolation, women teachers 
are not subject to this indictment, and the public 
schools do not develop many of that class of 
women. Poor Willetts should keep better com- 
pany. 


PURGING COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 


The Boston Herald has a good editorial on the 
situation at the University of Michigan:— 

“Tt is a hopeful sign that the student council of 
the University of Michigan has recommended ex- 
pulsion from the institution of the football cap- 
tain of last season’s team, who posed as a quali- 
fied student of the university, but never was. It is 
along this line of stricter investigation of the 
legitimate ‘student’ character of promising ath- 


letic material, and stern discipline by the student. 


body as well as by academic officials, that much 
can be done to relieve football and baseball from 
perils that now undermine public confidence in 
academic sport.” 


OF COURSE. 


Uncle Hiram—“That was a fine banquet the 
lumber exchange men had last night.” 

Eph—“No wonder. Each guest was a board 
expert.”—Chicago Daily News. 

Isn’t every banqueter a bored expert? 


February 3, 


PROFESSIONAL RECOGNITION. 


The Maryland State Teachers’ Association is 
empowered by law to confer the degree of Doctor 
of Pedagogy. Whew! What activity there is 
likely to be in the State Association of Maryland! 
What ambition to get one’s friends on the commit- 
tee of award of the degree! Unless great care is 
exercised it will be no honor to have the honor. 


> 


A NEEDLESS 3UREAU. 


It hardly seems necessary to have a “bureau,” 
supported by philanthropic (?) funds for the dis- 
tribution of “fool things” written about the 
schools, even in the metropolitan dailies, but it 
seems to be the mission of some people to work 
benevolently-inclined persons of wealth. “The 
fool and his money are soon parted.” 


In our editorial on “Milwaukee’s Noble 
Achievement” recently we were made to say 25 
per cent. where we should have said 75 per cent., 
the sentence reading: “In the high schools there 
are 75 per cent. more pupils out of 1,000 children 
in the schools than there were four years ago.” 


Mrs. E. H. Harriman, widow of the railroad 
magnate, has given to the state of New York an 
elegant forest park, near New York city, of 10,000 
acres, nearly sixteen square miles, and a million 
dollars, the income of which will care for it. This 
is sane philanthropy. 


The new president of the Northwest Missouri 
State Normal school at Maryville, Henry Kirby 
Taylor, is doing great things; the greatest is the 
erecting of the finest normal school building in the 
Southwest, costing $325,000. 


Chicago spent $500,000 on playgrounds last 
summer; New York, $123,000; Boston, $55,000; 
Baltimore, $46,000 ; Cleveland, $44,000; San Fran- 
cisco, $35,000; Pittsburg, $23,000; Buffalo, $18,- 
000; Cincinnati, $12,000. 


State Superintendent Joseph D. Eggleston, Jr., 
of Virginia says that the salaries of the teachers of 
Virginia have increased more in the last four 
years than in the previous thirty years combined. 


State Superintendent Francis G. Blair of IIli- 
nois is waging an heroic warfare on poor teaching 
in rural schools. He says there are 500 schools 


_in which the teaching is worse than none. 


Nearly every city of 5,000 population in the 
United States is planning for playground oppor- 
tunities and supervision the coming summer. 


When teachers provide wholesome and de- 
lightful club life for boys and girls the fraternity 
problems will not arise. 


The teachers of Kansas are organizing to se- 
cure wise school legislation. 


National Education Association, Boston, 


July 2-8. 


“Huyler’s best” is $20,000 for Syracuse Univer- 
sity, 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


(Continued from page 127.) 


experience. He has failed to win the love of his 
mistress ; his ideal was wrapped up in her; but so 
have others failed. 

Yet we must not take these commentaries as 
Browning’s true theories of life, for if we do we 
shall not find them borne out in other poems 
where he deliberately states his theories upon the 
place of man’s failure and even of his effort in life. 
They are the reading backward of the unrolling 
scroll; the bracing up of the heart in a moment of 
experience almost overwhelming, the searching 
for companionship of pain in the great world, the 
seeking among other men for the deeper im- 
pulse that the lover is seeking now in his own soul 
to bear him up through his pain to his “own sub- 
lime.” So do the noble always draw near to 
human kind in the crushing moments of pain and 
failure; it is a part of the relation of earthly-kin- 
ship. Having found and felt that sense of kin- 
ship, the lover turns to the still unwritten scroll; he 
has given his youth, but some men have given their 
whole lives; the end of hope is not the end of life, 
and there is still the test. In the moment of pain 
his soul still shrinks before its quest, but it does 
not deny it. 

Then having drawn all his force into a belief in 
his power, all things seem possible. Even what an 
hour ago seemed failure may have turned to an- 
other issue—the hour, the ride, may have 
changed the decision of his mistress; there has 
been a long silence between them, and in that 
silence may have been a momentous outcome; if 
so, if the hope is not failure, but fulfillment after 
all, what then has the experience done for him, for 
them both? It has done what, in event of failure, 
it will take all the rest of life to do—changed the 
old life into the new, the instant into eternity; a 
new life, an eternity, with such possibilities of liv- 
ing, such power of the soul to understand life, and 
to make of it a perfect purpose as never could have 
been without the test. Before that his hope had 
been a gift of earth, a part of earth’s experience, 
and heaven a place to arrive at after earth is done 
with; now he sees that heaven and earth are not 
separate, but one; the best of life on earth, that is 
heaven, if—a very significant ifi—the eyes are up- 
turned to the truest purpose of life, if the soul 
keeps fair and strong. 

Through all the poem is the ride itself, an ac- 
companiment as of music to the theme. Riding 
ahead into a new life, beating out the measures of 
pain in the canter, working out the goading 
toward escape from pain in speeding toward a 
horizon that brings earth and heaven together. 

In the third stanza Browning uses one of his 
favorite illustrations—the sunset. We remember 
how many times he has lighted up a significant ex- 
perience with a sunrise or a sunset, and particu- 
larly with a sunset, because there seems to be more 
tenderness in it, or, as he says here, “more bene- 
dictions.” And as here it is not the general scenic 
effect of sunset that Browning loves best, but “the 
certain moment.” The lover was vouchsafed that 
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“certain moment” before the ride began, which 
Browning translates in terms of the most beautiful 
hour of heaven’s light into terms of the spirit. 


TEACHIN HOW TO BUY 
BY J. M. GREENW OOD. 
Kansas City. ~ 

In the matter of domestic economy I would sug- 
gest that for the cooking class each week in school 
a girl be supplied with a sum of money suffi- 
cient to buy the food for a family of five persons, a 
man, wife, and three children, and that she be re- 
quired to run the household affairs of this family 
for a week, on the basis of the man’s earning 
power, say of ten or twelve dollars a week, and ap- 
portion all of the expenditures of the family for 
seven days on this basis. It would add materially 
to this work if all the girls of cooking classes 
should be required to keep an itemized account of 
the home expenditures week by week. At our 
high schools, I do not see why, under the direction 
of the cooking teachers, the high school boys and 
girls should not cook and serve the meals to the 
pupils, and thus learn at short range how such 
work is carried on. Practice of this kind, 
while it would not be decisive, would give a reality 
to domestic economy that cannot be acquired by 
a discussion of tons of theory. This is only an- 
other way of saying that the school work should 
touch home life at as many angles as possible. A 
woman, as well as a man, should know how to 
spend money wisely. 


PROGRAMS FOR RHETORICAL EXERCISES.—(III.) 
BY EMMA SHAW LOWE. 
IRISH LITERATURE. 

1. “The Irish Literary Revival’ (paper). 

References: James Hardiman’s “Irish Minstrelsy,” 
introduction. 

Stopford Brooke and T. W. Rolleson’s 
“A Treasury of Irish Poetry,” in- 
troduction. 

Alfred M. Williams’ “The Poets and 
Poetry of Ireland.” 

“Kathleen Mavourneen,” Julia Crawford (song). 

3. Play—‘The Land of Heart’s Desire,” Yeats (three 
male, three female parts), folk-lore, serious; 
or, “The Pot of Broth,’ Yeats (two male, one fe- 
inale), humorous. 


4. ‘*Lamennt of the Irish Emigrant,’ Lady Dufferin.: 

5. “Katy’s Letter,’ Lady Dufferin.2 

6. “Irish Astronomy,” a veritable myth, touching 
the constellation of O’Ryan,3 Charles Graham 
Halpine. 

7. “The Banshee,” a ballad of ancient Erin, William 
Allingham.2 


8. “The Ould Plaid Shawl,” Francis A. Fahy.2 
9. “The Spinning Wheel Song,” John Francis Waller.: 
10. “Kitty of Coleraine,” anon. 
11. “The Wearin’ of the Green,” anon.t 
12. “The Low-Backed Car” (song), Samuel Lover. 
13. “Rory o’ More,” Samuel Lover.t 
14. “The Widew Malone,” Charles Lever: (chorus by 
Glee Club or quartet. 
1. Brooke and Rolleson—“Treasury of Irish Poetry.” 
2. Charles Welsh—‘Golden Treasury of Irish Songs 
and Lyrics.” 
3. O’Donoghue—‘Humor of Ireland.” 
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MUNICIPAL CIVICS IN ELEMENTARY AND HIGH 
SCHOOLS.—(Il.) 


BY JAMES J. SHEPPARD, 
Principal High School of Commerce, New York City. 


III. Part III.-of the course takes up the matter 
of protection to life and property by the various 
departments of the city government as follows:— 

Protection to life and property by 
. The police department. 

. The department of education. 

. Fire department. 

The courts and department of correction. 
The health department. 

The tenement house department. 

The bureau of buildings. 

. The park department. 

. The charities department. 


1. Police. 

Policing the streets. 

The organization and management of the police 
department. The duties of policemen. The im- 
portance of an honest and efficient police depart- 
ment. Why this department is so often criticised. 
The evils of graft and why it exists. State or 
county control of police. Should the head arise 
from the ranks? Should his position be perma- 
nent? The rights of citizens as against the police. 
How to make complaints. Serving warrants. 
The police control over traffic, street crowds, push 
carts, etc. 

PROTECTION OF LIFE AND PROPERTY. 

2. Education. 

The educational law and why it exists. Why 
the city furnishes free education. The organiza- 
tion of the department of education. The method 
of appointment of officials and the teaching force. 
The advantages of the system of appointments. 
Kinds of day schools. The total cost of education 
in the city. The cost per pupil in each class of 
schools. The cost in the high school. The cost 
of books and supplies. Is it worth while? 

Special schools and colleges: Evening schools, 
corporate schools. The lecture system. The va- 
cation playground. Aims and advantages of each. 
Why they exist. What they accomplish. The 
excellence and defects of our system of education 
as compared with that of other cities and counties. 
Supplementary education. 

1. The natural history museum. 
2. The botanical gardens. 

3. The zoological garden. 

4. The art museum. 

3. The Fire Department. 

Protection against fire depends upon (1) the 
building laws, (2) the water supply, and (3) the effi- 
ciency of the fire department. How one becomes 
a fireman. The organization of the department. 

(a) The influence of the insurance com- 
panies. 

(b) The poor construction of buildings. 

(c) The esprit de corps. Salaries and pen- 
sions. 

4. The Courts and the Department of Correc- 
tion. 


ork 


1. Civil courts. 
A. Municipal courts. Their jurisdiction, 
officers, and districts. 
B. The city court (county). 
C, The supreme court. 
2. Criminal courts. 

Under the study of courts comes the work of 
the court officers and the processes connected with 
the trial. The term of the office, selection, and 
salary of the various officials. The meaning of 
the various terms used. Probation system. 

The department of correction. 

Its management and duties. Prison labor. 
The indeterminate sentence system. 

5. The Health Department. 

(a) In relation to the ordinary resident. (b) In 
relation to the landlord. (c) In relation to the 
business man. 

A study of the actual regulations of this depart- 
ment as found in the code, and a description of its 
activities together with comparison with the work 
done in other cities. 

6. The Tenement House Department. 

When and why formed. Who is subject to it. 
How. organized. What it has accomplished. 
Why it needs a strong head. Illustrations from 
report of the tenement house department. Dicta- 
tion of most important provisions of law. 

How it differs in organization from other de- 
partments. The buildings subject to its juris- 
diction. Why its inefficient management is so 
disastrous. The temptation to graft and what it 
costs. 

8. The Park Department. 

How it perfects health. How our park system 
arose and what it has cost. How the parks are 
managed. The need of small parks. What parks 
have accomplished in New York. Boulevards as 
parks. The need and benefit of playgrounds as 
conducive to health, education, and prevention of 
crime. The desirability of school playgrounds. 
Dangers threatening parks. 

9. Department of Charities. 

The hospital and ambulance service. Out-door 
relief. Asylums. How the destitute may be 
aided. The city’s aid to private charitable insti- 
tutions. 

In this connection it is both desirable and 
feasible for the pupils to visit the more important 
departments and get some first-hand impressions 
of their work. Our experience has been that the 
city officials willingly and helpfully co-operate 
with the school. 

COST TO THE CITY. 

IV. Following close upon the study of the de- 
partments comes a consideration of the cost to the 
citv. The pupil has noted the extensive activi- 
ties of the municipality and the important ques- 
tion of how they are all paid for looms up before 
him. The budget must be studied, and the man- 
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ner of levying and collecting taxes must be under- 
stood, as well as the raising of money by loans. 
Under proper guidance he will come to realize 
how extravagant and inefficient government af- 
fects him personally, how honest and economic 
government has a money value to every citizen. 
He will want to know what city officers determine 
the amount of money to be spent, and just what 
officers spend the money. 

V. Wecome finally in our study to a con- 
sideration of the citizen’s part in the administra- 
tion of municipal affairs. Topics such as the fol- 
lowing should be taken up:— 

Becoming a citizen. Becoming a_ voter. 


Registration. Voting. Voting but a part. The 
party organization. The cause of good or bad 
government. How the citizen may govern the 


city through the party organization. Enrollment. 
The district captain. The district committee. 
The district leader. The general committee. 
The leader of the organization. How the leader 
reaches his place. Organization the key to suc- 
cess in politics. Candidates for office, how se- 
lected, formally, actually. Why the high school 
graduate should work through an organization for 
an honest, business-like government. 

The preceding part of the course will have 
failed of its purpose if it hasn’t established in the 
pupil’s mind certain elementary ideas and ideals 
concerning the purpose of government and a 
sense of the duty and responsibility which every 
citizen owes to the community in which he works 
and lives. He will be an intelligent reader of the 
numerous items in the daily press bearing upon 
the administration of city affairs, and he will know 
how as a voter he may take an active and effective 
part in that administration alike for his own best 
interests and that of the community. 

The course outlined is not an artificial affair 
based upon pure theory. It has been successfully 
carried on in one high school for half a decade, 
winning the enthusiastic interest of first-year pu- 
pils as well as of the teachers charged with its con- 
duct. It can be adapted to the high school of any 
community, and will fail of its purpose only if it is 
managed in a perfunctory fashion by instructors 
who have not a professional interest in their work, 
or a high sense of their great responsibility and 
their great opportunity. It would be a splendid 
thing if we could require of all teachers in the pub- 
lic schools a knowledge of the governmental 
activities of the municipality they are called upon 
to serve, for surely they of all citizens ought to 
be familiar with the purpose and practice of gov- 
ernment. There is continuing controversy over 
the educational value of this or that subject in the 
curriculum, but who is there to deny the vast im- 
portance of the right sort of civics instruction in 
the school? 


GrorcE Lansing RaymonpD: Knowledge in this 
world grows by way of accretion. In order to 
be sure about many things that we fail to know, 
it is necessary to start with the few things that we 
do know, and to these few add and relate the 
others in such a way that the connections be- 
tween all shall seem inevitable. 
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ok §§ 3 BOOK TABLE. 
SEARCHLIGHTS. By George W. Coleman. 
The Arakelyan Press. Cloth. 182 pp. 
Some books are written, some are put together, some 
are thrown off, once in a great while a book is a per- 
sonal message. Such a one is ‘“Searchlights.” The au- 
thor has as distinct a personality as I have known. He 
is a young man, an eminently successful business man, 
a public-spirited, patriotic citizen, an independent, 
conscientious thinker, a devout philanthropist, an ardent 
Christian gentleman. Boston has no young man more 
esteemed or more worthy of public esteem. He 
is the publisher of The Christian Endeavor World, 
and as such has written about 500 words a week 
for that paper upon some topic that giew out of 
his business life as a Christian man. Here are ninety 
searchlights of Christian character as demonstrated in 
business life. Some of the topics will indicate the tone 


Boston: 


of this rare book: “The Human Brain Only a _ ‘Tool,” 
“Running Over Law,” “Do You Idolize Business?’ 
“Leisure Squanderers,’ “Do You Mix?” “Shadowy 


Lives,” “‘A Vrejudice Easer,”’ “Childolatry,” “Pulling 
and Hauling,” “Learn to Laugh,” ‘Moral Anarchy,” 
“Flexibility and Rigidity,” “Gluttonous Working,” “The 
Money-Bug.” There is in everything Mr. Coleman 
writes a vitality that is fascinating. 


REPKESENTATIVE COLLEGE ORATIONS. Edited 
by Edwin Dubois Shurter. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. Cloth. Price, $1.25, net. 

Here are sixty-three college orations, representing as 
many colleges and universities, and upon as many dif- 
ferent themes. It is as interesting a book to browse in 
as has come to hand in many a day. The themes them- 
selves are a study. The relation of the theme to the col- 
lege is another interesting phase of the book. The 
hames are mostly distinctly American, as Watson, 
Brown, Stanley, Robinson, Long, Reed, Bell, Moreland, 
Dobson, Woodruff, Walker, Martin, Blakesley, Freeman, 
Lawton, Compton, Williams, Purdy, Young, Fosdick, 
Allen. Dalton, Chapman, Stewart, Battle, Douglas, 
Blake, Devan, Cook, Green, Thomas, Howard, Prescott. 
Among the names to attract attention from their un- 
usualness the most interesting is the Harvard represen- 
tative, Hans Von Kaltenborn. The quality of the ora- 
tions is highly creditable to times in which we live. 
They are well worth reading. They are, in many in- 
stances, notable utterances. 

THE LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOL. 
per & Brothers. Cloth. Illustrated. 
This is an exceedingly valuable and interesting book, 

bringing together as it does in highly attractive form the 
eight admirable articles prepared for Harper’s Weeklies 
last year. We give the titles and authors because they 
are eminently suggestive of the scope and character of 
the book :— 

“The World’s Largest Circulating Library.’’ How 
New York Guides Its Children Through Good Reading. 
By Claude G. Leland, superintendent of libraries, de- 
partment of education, New York. 

“The Children’s Century.” Stimulating the Lives of 
Chicago School Children Through Well-chosen Books. 
By Helene Louise Dickey, librarian, Chicago Normal 
school. 

“Guiding Young Readers.” The Influence of Bight 
Thousand School Libraries in Indiana, Where the First 
Young People’s Reading Circle Was Organized. By 


New York: Har- 


Emma Mont McRae, professor of English in Purdue 
University, La I'ayeite, Indiana. 
“Ohio’s Fifty Thousand Traveling Books.” By 8S. T. 


Dial, formerly president of the Ohio Teachers’ Reading 
Circle. 

“What the Library Means to the School.” “With No 
Library in the School, the Real Work of the School Can- 
not be Done.”. By U. J. Hoffman, president of the Illi- 
nois Pupils’ Reading Circle. 

“The Use of Good Books in General Education.” By 
Homer H. Seerley, president of the State Normal school, 
Iowa. 

“Wducating All the People All the Time.’” Reading 
in the Most Polyglot State in the Union. By C. P. Cary, 
superintendent of public instruction in Wisconsin. 

“Library Work Among the Children of Minnesota.” 
By J. W. Olsen, formerly state superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Each treatment is clear, direct, and vital. The last 
half of the book is given to the titles of nearly 1,000 of the 
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books of Harper & Brothers that are admirably adapted 
to school libraries, a list that could not be duplicated by 
more than one publisher, if indeed it could be by any 
‘house in America. 


EDUCATIONAL MEANING OF MANUAL ARTS AND 

INDUSTRIES. By Robert Keable Row. Chicago: 

Row, Peterson & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 248 pp. 

No progressive school man fails to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of the introduction of manual arts and indus- 
tries into the schools. The school people of America 
have for more than half a century aimed to make the 
schools voeational, and they have always’ succeeded 
wonderfully well, as the prosperity of practically all 
graduates of the public schools testifies. That the 
schools have not been advancing fast enough all admit, 
just as we admit that the _ hotels, railroads, street-car 
service have not kept abreast of the demands. In all 
this there has been lacking an adequate comparative 
study of the theories and practices in mannal arts and 
industries, and this serious deficiency Mr. Row has tried 
to remedy in this book. Mr. Row never forgets’ the 
claims of education in vocation. He has taken’ time, 
and has given adequate attention to equipping himself 
for the task. His study has been careful and scholastic, 
his treatment professional and patriotic, his methods are 
pedagogical, and his style is attractive. 


LYELL’S TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA, 1841- 
1842. Maynard’s English Classic Series. Edited by 
Dr. John F. Cushing, New Haven high school. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Company. Cloth. Price, 30 
cents, including postage. 

Lyell visited this country in 1841, and remained until 
the fall of the following year, and took the opportunity 
of traveling widely over a large portion of the northern 
and middle states. His work gives a good account of 
men and munners in this country from the viewpoint of 
a foreigner. he quaint, old-fashioned style is admir- 
able for its simplicity. Lyell observed as a_ scientist 
and wrote as a scientist, and his cautious manner of ex- 
pressing himself upon doubtful points appears time and 
again. He states nothing definite and decided unless 
his scientific mind has so determined it. The stimulant 
to the reader comes with the constant flood of contrasts 
or comparisons that are suggested by the text. Life in 
1841 was in almost every respect different from the life 
of to-day, and the reader unconsciously turns his 
thoughts to present-day affairs and compares them with 
these statements. This suggestion of ideas is of great 
educational importance. In this first reprint since the 
original publication- the technical geological portions of 
the work have been omitted. The book is short and es- 
pecially suitable for supplementary reading in the ad- 
vanced grammar grades and high school classes. 


THE CALCULATIONS OF GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 
By Assistant Professor William J. Hale of University 
of Michigan. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 
Cloth. i2mo. 174 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The author is of the opinion that there is a conspicu- 
ous absence of mathematical training as a bosis for the 
study of chemistry, and that it is a widely prevailing de- 
fect in the education of chemists to-day. The ideal plan, 
he believes, is to associate the problems of chemistry and 
their solution with the actual laboratory practice. It is 
to meet this lack that the author has prepared this work. 
And he suggests that it be used for first-year students of 
chemistry in colleges and universities, though parts of it 
may be of value in high school work. The book covers 
a wide ground, and vet does not use such a mass of 
mathematical data as to impede the student’s progress. 
It is as wise in its omissions as in what it contains. 
Two hundred and seventy-five examples are given for 
practice. An appendix contains tables of barometric 
readings, tension of aqueous vapor, and dogarithms. 


BOTANY OF TO-DAY. A Popular Account of Recent 
Notable Discoveries. By G. F. Scott Elliot. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. With twenty- 
seven illustrations. Cloth. 350 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 
When will wonders cease? Science is all a wonder 

book. No one ean read the barest facts of modern 

knowledge of plant life without realizing that it is far 
more wonderful than any fairy tale of his childhood, but 

here in this book of Elliot’s a thousand facts are given a 

setting to enhance the wonder of it all. It is impossible 

to give any adequate idea of the significance of these 350 
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pages. I have tried the experiment of opening at ran- 
dom, and no page has come under my eye that did not 
reveal wonderful things to me. There must be literally 
several thousands of these marvelous facts related, and 
always in a fascinating style. The illustrations, always 
full page, are attractive. 

DESCENDANTS OF JOHN MOWRY OF RHODE 
ISLAND. By W. A. Mowry, LL. D. Providence, R. 
I.: Preston & Rounds. Illustrated. Price, $3. 

Dr. Mowry, widely known in the educational world 
and highly esteemed, has brought together in a book on 
the descendants of John Mowry, the founder of the fam- 
ily, an amount of historical and genealogical information 
of more than usual interest. 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS AND 
WEBSTER’S BUNKER HILL ORATION. Edited by 
Professor William T. Foster of Bowdoin College. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 119 pp. 
Net price, 25 cents. 

As a text we have here what are generaily esteemed 
as the two greatest addresses in our American annals. 
And the editor gives us in addition introductory  esti- 
mates of these two eminent men that are of great value, 
and annotations that help to make plain to the pupil any 
point that seems to require an added ray of light.— 
Query: Why not make a trinity out of this text-book in 
future issues, by adding Lincoln’s Gettysburg address? 
Would not the three be good company for each other? 


LABORATORY MANUAL OF FIRST-YEAR SCIENCE 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS... By Waterman C. 
Russell and Howard C. Kelly of the science depart- 
ment of Central high school, Springfield, Mass. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Paper. 163 pp. Price, 75 
cents. 

Our authors are of the opinion that the customary in- 
struction in first-year science in the high school is not 
usually an abounding success. And here is their con- 
tribution to the subject in the form of a laboratory man- 
ual such as their experience as instructors has led them 
to think advisable. It is certainly a finely arranged 
work. The range of subjects is wide without being too 
wide, and thorough without being beyond the first-year 
students’ depth. Then the pages have sufficient blank 
space to allow of copious and.careful notes by the pupil, 
which is an important desideratum. There is variety 
enough in the themes to keep the student from becom- 
ing stale, and constantly aids to make the information 
acquired permanent where the student is blessed with 
any powers of remembrance. 


THE ALPS. By C. A. MeMurry of Northern Illinois 
Normal school. Central Topics in Geography. Chi- 
cago: A. Flanagan Company. Paper. 48 pp. Price, 
10 cents. 

A brief but valuable work on one of the most interest- 
ing studies in geozgraphy—the Alps. There seems to be 
every important bit of infcrmation about this stupendous 
mountain chain, and it is given with peculiar simplicity 
and clarity that must commend it to teacher and pupil 
alike. 


THE RHINE. By the same author, and published by 
the same house. 

Here is one of the most beautiful of European rivers, 
with its primal fountains up among the Alps, and flow- 
ing through a _ diversified country until it steals slug- 
gishly into the ocean in the Dutch lowlands. The same 
thoroughness and clearness is found here as in its com- 
panion book—‘The Alps.” 


MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain. incident to 
the average School Room. A recent Census of New York 
City reveals the fact that in that City alone, 17.928 School 
Children needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine Eye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eves, Granula- 
tion, Pink Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experienced 
Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. 
Try Murine For Your Eye Troubles; You Will T.fke 
Murine. Try It In Baby’s Eyes fer Scaly Eyelids. 
Druggists Sell Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Eye 
Remedy Company, Chicago, Will Send You Interesting 
Eye Books Free. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

chool authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 4, 5: Northeast Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Oshkosh. 


February 11, 12: Southwest Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Garden City. 


February 24, 25: North Central Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Herington. 


March 24, 25, 26: Middle Tennessee 
Educational Association, Nashville. 


March 30-April 1: Central Nebraska 


Teachers’ Association, Hastings, 
Neb. 

April 7, 8 9: Southeastern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Ottumwa; 


president, Eugene Henely, Grin- 


nell. 


uly 2-8: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Boston. 


August 2-7: Third Tnternational Con- 
gress of School Hygiene, Paris, 
France. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


SPRINGFIELD. An address on 
“Some New Aspects of Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching in This Country” 
was delivered before the western 
Massachusetts group of the New 
England Modern Language Associa- 
tion by Professor Ernest H. Mensel 
of Smith College, in which he took 
exception to the statement recently 
made by President Jacob Gould 
Schurman of Cornell University in 
which he questioned the use of re- 
taining the study of German and 
French and other modern foreign 
languages, saying that, “If you ex- 
clude*college and university teachers, 
probably not one in 500 who have 
learned the languages will ever use 
them or could if they were called 
upon to do so.” Professor . Mensel 
objects to the classing of the modern 
languages with the Greek and Latin 
in usefulness as a study. He main- 
tains that the modern languages do 
have a literary, linguistic, and utili- 
tarian value that President Sehur- 
man denies them. At the business 
meeting of the association Julius 
Tuckerman of the foreign language 
department at the Central high 
school retired from the chairmanship 
of the association, a position which 
he has held three years. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Chairman, 
Professor E. H. Mensel; vice-presi- 
of Springfield. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NORWICH. An especially helpful 
talx upon “Writing” was given Janu- 
ary 25 at Broadway schoo] by Dr. 
Gilman df Boston. 

COLUMBIA. William H. Bliss of 
this place, who has been teacher of 
No. 5 school in Lebanon, recently re- 
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signed, to accept the post tendered 
him by the state board of education, 
as supervisor of schools in the towns 
of Barkhamsted and Granby. 

NEW HAVEN. With an address 
by Professor P. P. Claxton of the 
University of Tennessee as the fea- 
ture of the session, the Connecticut 
Schoolmasters’ Club held one of the 
most interesting annual meetings in 
its history January 29. There were 
fully seventy-five school principals 
and instructors present from all over 
the state, and the annual election of 
officers and annual banquet were also 
held. “The Dawn of a New South” 
was the subject of Professor Clax- 
ton’s address, and the progress of the 
southern states commercially as well 
as educationally was dwelt upon. 
That the South is experiencing a 
great awakening which is producing 
increasing material prosperity and 
which is also resulting in larger ap- 
propriations for schools and colleges 
was his statement, and as an exam- 
ple of its commercial development 
Professor Claxton declared that dur- 
ing 1909 more cotton cloth was 
manufactured in the mills of the 
South than in the rest of the United 
States. Whereas the school move- 
ment has been progressing slowly in 
the past because of the poor condi- 
tion of the country liberal appropria- 
tions are now being made, he ex- 
plained, and more attention is being 
directed to public school education 
than ever before. Professor Clax- 
ton’s address was replete with inter- 
esting accounts of personal experi- 
ences, and was declared by the 
schoolmasters present to be one of 
the most impressive talks ever deliv- 
ered at an annual meeting. An _ in- 
teresting incident followed the ad- 
dress, when fifty of those present 
contributed $1 each and turned over 
a purse of $50 to Professor Claxton 
to be placed toward the tuition of 
some student at the University of 
‘Tennessee. The annual election of 
officers resulted in the naming of 
Frank W. Eaton of Naugatuck to 
succeed William P. Kelly of Meriden 
as president. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 


COLUMBIA. Dr. Carter Alexan- 
der, fellow in the department of edu- 
cation at Columbia University, New 
York, has been appointed professor 
of education in the University of 
Missouri in this city. The chair to 
which Dr. Alexander has been ap- 
pointed has had no regular incum- 
bent since 1907, when Dr. A. Ross 
Hill resigned the position to become 
dean of the arts faculty at Cornell 
University, N. Y. Dr. Alexander is 


a native of Missouri, and was con-. 


nected with the university befcre go- 
ing to New York. The faculty of the 
university has addressed a communi- 
cation to the board of curators (re- 
cents) of that institution urging that 
inducements be held out to President 
A. Ross Hill to decline the offer that 
has come to him to become president 
of the University of Minnesota. 
President Hill has been at the head 
of the university only two years, and 
has instituted policies which give 
much promise of great improvement. 
The last legislature decreased the 
appropriation to such an extent that 
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several departments had to be closed, 
and the professors connecied with 
them discharged. It is the general 
belief that in view of the showing 
President Hill made to the legislative 
body he has felt that the reduction 
of the appropriation was not justi- 
fied, and that since that time he has 
been ready to consider any favorable 
offer that might come to him. The 
salary offered by the board of re- 
gents of Minnesota is $8,000, which 
is $2,000 more than his present sal- 
ary. It is generally believed that 
this pecuniary inducement would not 
lead him to accept the Minnesota of- 
fer if the prospect were more favor- 
able for getting from the next legis- 
lature sufficient funds to carry out 
his plans in connection with the in- 
stitution of which he is now the head. 


NO USE. 


Wrathful Suburbanite (who has 
just moved in)\—“Say, if you don’t 
keep your side of this alley cleaner, 
by hokey, I’ll report you to the health 
officer!” 

The Other Man—“Go ahead with 
your report, my friend. I’m _ the 
health officer.”,-—Chicago Tribune. 


Fortune-teller—“I can read that 
there is to be a wreck in your home, 


and it will be caused by a blond 
woman.” 

Patron—“Oh, that has already 
occurred. Our new Swedish maid 
let the dumb-waliter fall and broke all 
the dishes.”—Baltimore American. 


CHERS 


and 


Everywhere should take ad- 
vantage of the wonderful help of 
pictorial post cards — selected from 


the best makers—illustrati yy hi 
ating geography, history, 


FOR EDUCATIONAL USE 


are arranged topically with special reference to 
school room needs. They are high grade and 
particularly for projection uponascreen, 

Our low priced but dependable projectors will 
enable you to furnish thousands of illustrations 
for less than the price of a stereopticon and a few 
giass slides. 

Our booklet —“ The Educational Uses of 
Pictorial Post Cards ” — tells what subjects 
are ready, how they may be used, and other 
educational information every teacher should 
have. Write for it to-day, absolutely free. 


KENNEY BROS.& WOLKINS, 


228 Congress Street - - Boston, Mass. 


CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS! 


Just the thing to give your scholars at 
of School. Suitable for the higher aot my 
wellasfor primary. Send a two cent stam 
for samples and also circulars of Photo Post 
Cards and Photographs. 


Seibert Printing Co,, Box 211, Canal Dover, O. 


BROWRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Instantly relieve Sore Throat, Hoarseness, 
Coughing Spells and all Lung Affections. 
Absolutely harmless and very effective, Best 
on the market for more than two generations 

Sold everywhere or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price, 25 cents 
oO cents and $1.00 per box, 
L1@ Sample mailed free on request 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON 
Boston, Mass, 
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CILLEGE NOTES. 


The Massachusetts Agricultural 
College believes in the practical dem- 
onstration of gocd agricultural prac- 
tices, rather than so much platform 
lecturing. In order to help the 
oreharding interests of the state the 
college will during the coming spring 
establish several demonstration cr- 
chards in different sections of the 
state. The college asks that a _ plot 
of land comprising four or five acres 
and conveniently located to a high- 
way or trolley line be placed at the 
disposal of the college. The college 
agrees to furnish trees of desirable 
varieties to set this plot to apples 
and also to furnish a spraying outfit 
for use on this plot. The owner of 
the land is asked to sign a contract 
agreeing to carry out the directions 


SUMMER SESSION OF 


Stout Institute 
MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 


The Fifth Annual Summer Session will be 
held from August Ist to September 2nd, 1910. 


Twenty-five Courses in Manual Training. 
Sixteen Courses in Domestic Economy. 
Three Courses in Art. 
Regular Faculty, 
Full Equipment of the Institute available 
Outing Camp proposed for men. 
First-class accommedations in dormi- 
tories for women. 

For full information address 

L. D. HARVEY, President Stout Institute. 


Geography Specimens 


ARRANGED FOR ALL GRADES OF 
SCHOOL WORK. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
COMPOSITION 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CO. 


65 Fifth Ave., New YorkCity 


i] 
MENEELY& CO. wad, 
The Old Reliabie 
Meneely Foundry, 
Establish ed 
aearly 100 years ago. 


BELLS 


A Year Added to the 


is oftentimes A DOLLAR SAVED 


February 3, 1910 


Life of a Text Book 


A Clean Cover on a well preserved book Stimulates 
Scholars to Personal Cleanliness 


The Well-Made, Durable and Convenient 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


:33: AND ::: 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Are Essential, Economical and Desirable 
A Trial Order Will Convince You 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


of the college for ten or fifteen years, 
furnishing labor, fertilizers, etc., 
necessary to the growth of the trees. 
During this period the college has 
such data as may be collected on the 
growth of the trees, their productive- 
ness, ete. At the end of the contract 
period the owner of the land has free 
control and possession of the or- 
chard. <A few plots in run-down or- 
chards will also be taken in charge 
by the college. These will be ther- 
oughly renovated, sprayed, and 
pruned. The college hopes by the 
demonstration orchards and by the 
renovation plots to make these serve 
as object lessons to the communities 
in which they are situated and to 
demonstrate that as fine fruit can be 
grown in Massachusetts as in any 
other state, providing proper care is 
given to the trees. The work is. un- 
der the joint direction of Professor 
William D. Hurd, director of short 
courses, and Professor F. C. Sears, 
pomologist at the college. Those de- 
siring to have such demonstrations 
started in their communities would 
do well to communicate with either 
of the above-named gentlemen in or- 
der that proper investigation of the 
region can be made before the time 
to set the trees in the spring. 

The annual registration of  stu- 
dents at Cornell University has now 
passed the 5,000 mark. Five years 
ago the total number of students for 
the first time passed the 4,000 mark; 
ten years ago it had not reached the 
3.000 mark. In 1897-’98 there were 
less than half the number of stu- 
dents now in attendance, and the to- 
tal registration to-day is more than 
four times as great as that twenty 
years ago. The enrollment in the 
regular courses of the university (ex- 
cluding the summer session and the 
short course in agriculture) is 4,103, 
an increase of 215 over the number 
last year and of 468 over the number 
two years ago. This registration is 
distributed among the several col- 
leges of Cornell University as fol- 
lows:— 


Graduate 253 
260 
182 
Veterinary medicine.......... 99 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 


Civil engineering.............. 
Mechanical engineering....... 1,169 


Total, excluding four duplicates 4,103 


The Indianapolis Convention. 


Although the promise is excellent 
for a very profitable convention anda 
large attendance, all the assistance 
possible is needed to insure the at- 
tendance of 1,000 holders of railway 
certificates from beyond fifty miles 
of Indianapolis. It is therefore urged 
that all attending, from cuts‘de of 
fifty miles, use the certificate plan. 
even though they may have some 
other form of transportation, and 
that they deposit their certificates 
with the secretary at the Claypcol 
hotel immediately on arrival, since 
no certificates can be validated until 
1,000 have been deposited. 

Last year when there were a few 
short, and it was found necessary to 
send a delegation to Indiana to get 
certificates, some—and they were 
superintendents and active members 
too—were found holding back their 
certificates until 1,000 had been se- 
cured, since otherwise they would 
not be validated, and as they said: 
“What was the use of handing them 
in?” It is essential to reduce that 
class of certificate holders to a mini- 
mum this year. 


- 


National Education Association. 

The following communication to 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association is ef in- 
terest :— 

The undersigned representatives of 
educational interests in Boston and 
its neighborhood desire hereby to 
renew and endorse the _ invitation 
conveyed to the association at its 
last convention, that the next meet- 
ing be held in Boston in the summer 
of 1910. 

We retain the most agreeable recol- 
lections of the last visit of the a-so- 
ciation in 1903, when all the educa- 
tional forces of this community 
joined in welcoming the thousands cf 
your members who honored Boston 
by their attendance. The many evi- 
dences of good will and of enthu- 
siasm for education which that occa- 
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sion evoked lead us to hope that an- 
other meeting in Boston would pro- 
duce a similar result to the advan- 
tage not only of the association and 
its Boston friends, but of the whole 
cause for which it stands. 
We hope, therefore, that your com- 
mittee will agree with us upon the 
desirability of holding the next con- 
vention in Boston. In expressing 
this hope we pledge the cordial and 
enthusiastic support of the institu- 
tions and educational interests which 
we represent. 
(Signed on behalf of) 

jlarvard University, A. Lawrence 
Lowell, president. 

Tufts College, Frederick W. Hamil- 
ton, president. 

Boston College, Rev. Thomas I. Gas- 
son, S. J., president. 

Boston University, William E. Hunt- 
ington, president. 

Wellesley College, Caroline Hazard, 
president. 

Radcliffe College, LeBaron Russell 
Briggs, president. 

Simmons College, Henry Lefavour, 
president. 

New England Conservatory of Music, 
George W. Chadwick, director. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Arthur 
Fairbanks, director. 

State board of education, Frederick 
I. Fish, chairman. 

Boston chamber of commerce, James 
J. Storrow, president. 

The Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, Eben S. Draper, governor. 

The school departments, repre- 
sented by their respective superin- 
tendents :— 
soston, Stratton D. Brooks. 
Belmont, George P. Armstrong. 
Brookline, George I. Aldrich. 
Cambridge, Frank E. Parlin. 
Chelsea, B. C. Gregory. 

Dedham, Roderick W. Hine. 
Everett, U. G. Wheeler. 

Hyde Park, Horace L. Brittain. 
Lexington, Frank H. Damon. 
Lynn, Frank J. Peaslee. 
Melrose, John C. Anthony. 
Milton, Asher J. Jacoby. 
Newton, Frank E. Spaulding. 
Nahant, Edwin 8S. Terrell. 
Quincy, Albert L. Barbour. 
Revere, Clarence H. Dempsey. 
Saugus, Fairfield Whitney. 
Somerville, Charles S. Clark. 
Stoneham, Charles E. Stevens. 
Swampscott, William J. Pelo. 
Wakefield, J. H. Carfrey. 
Waltham, William D. Parkinson. 
Winchester, Schuyler F. Herron. 

In addition to the above,  practi- 
cally all of the school superintend- 
ents of the leading cities of New 
England have joined in supporting 
this invitation. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—‘The Waning Power of the 
Press,” by Francis E. Leupp, is the 
significant title with which the Feb- 
rnuary Atlantic opens. Mr. Leupp, 
who was for many years Washington 
correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post and more recently 
United States Indian commissioner, 
discusses with complete candor the 
tendencies. in American journalism, 
arriving at the general conclusion 
that the people of the United States 
are getting just about as good news- 
papers as they either demand or de- 
serve. In this February issue begins 
the new series taken from the diary 
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ATCH THE BACKS OF YOUR PUPILS WHEN THEY ARE 
WRITING. Do they sit in comfortable, heathful positions? Ar 
their eyes far enough from the paper for ocular safety? Can they 

write constantly for hours at commercial speed without physical strain, and 
turn off neatly-written pages? 

MR. SUPERINTENDENT: Unless you can answer the above ques- 
tion in the affirmative you and your teachers need the PALMER METHOD 
PLAN OF PHYSICAL TRAINING AS APPLIED TO WRITING. 

The penmanship of thousands of pupils in the New York, Boston, and 
many other public school systems is all the endorsement needed for the 
PALMER METHOD PLAN, 

FREE NORMAL COURSES are offered teachers in schools in which 
the PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING is COMPLETELY 
ADOPTED. This course may be had by others for ten dollars. One copy of 
the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
32 E, Union Square - - New York City 


Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They 
offer a practical means of presenting to the class aseries of mechanical draw- 
ings which develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate 
measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 
and the objects are such as can be made with fewtools. These drawings make 
mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course. 

Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. Per set, 25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Thomas Charles Com- 
pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros, (Agents), 418 E. 9th Street. 


kept by Gideon Welles during the re- in a manner calculated to more than 
constructive days of President John- satisfy its readers. The regular de- 
son’s administration, and with this partments are replete with sugges- 
nuiober, unfortunately, ends the _ tiens, help, and the best of obtainable 
brilliant series of letters taken from ideas. 

the Japanese correspondence of 


Lafcadio Hearn. —Among the important features of 


the February Review of Reviews are 
—The Woman’s Home Companion three timely articles on the increased 


for January is filled with excellent 
ideas with which to begin the New 
Year. Myra Kelly surpasses her 
own standard of gentle humor in 
“The Spirit of Cecelia Anne.” Anne 
Warner’s “Susan Clegg’s Courting” 
is but one of the series she is writing 
for this magazine, and “Room Num- 
ber Three at Three Forks Tavern,” 
the great detective story by Anna 
Katharine Green, is continued. “Fif- 
teen Years with My Wife” is a leaf 
out of a life experience; and “Shall 
We Stay in the Ministry?’ and “The 
Music Student Abroad” are earnest 
and truthful articles. A really de- 
lightful innovation is the page of 
New Year’s cards. In fact, the 
whole magazine begins the New Year 


cost of living. There are also in- 
forming articles on “The General 
Election in Great Britain,” by W. T. 
Stead; “Our Coal Supply To-day”; 
“Intensive Railroading’; ‘160,000 
Automobiles This Year,’ by W. M. 
West; and “The $1,500 Automobile,” 
by Julian Chase. The Pinchot-Bal- 
linger controversy is the leading 
topic in the editorial department, 
“The Progress of the World,” but 
“Cannonisin” and the position of the 
Republican “Insurgents,” President 
Taft’s message on the trusts and fed- 
eral incorporation, and all the impor- 
tant episodes of the month in foreign 
and international politics are also 
covered. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°S7°% 


York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
405 Cooper Bidg. 


Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 


Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bldg 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave 


Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 618 Peyton Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 238Douglas Blda. 


FISHE 


Excellent facilities for placing {20 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


oftheU.S. 8 OR MANUAL. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 eoyisten st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls for teachers direct from schoo] authorities. Positive personal recommenda- 
tions. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US, 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N.E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Established 1885. Tel. Hay. 975-4. 
Some New Books. 

Title. Author. Publisher Price. 
he Promise of eee Croly The MacmillanCo., N.Y. $2.00 

Manual for the Eleanor Smith Music Course... Smith American BookCo., “ om 
Robbins’ Plane Geometry... Robbins rt “ 
German Verb Blank..........- scsseessseesseeees Kellogg Ginn & Co,, Boston 35 
Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans........ ....... Allen [Ed] 70 
Control] of Body and Jewett “ “ “ 50 
French Composition.................. Marique & Gilson “ “6 ts 40 
Songs of Dartmouth College..........Grover & WellmanfComp]Grover & Wellman N. ¥.— 
The German Element in the United States..... Faust Houghton MifflinCo., Boston 7.50 


Elementary History of the United States 
Handbook of Polar Discoveries............ 
Abraham Lincoln................... 

The Pilgrim Fathers.. 
The Junior Republic. . 


Modern Methods for 
Abraham Lincoln (Tributes from Associates).. 
The Quest for Health and Happiness........ ... 
Lincoln Day 


Gordy Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. ‘65 
Greeley Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1.50 
Putnam G.P.Putnam’s Sons, N.Y. —— 


Cockshot 

George D. & Co., -— 

Bacheller Doubleday, Page & Co., —— 

Holland George W. Jacobs, Phila. 1.50 
‘ 


Boyer J.B. Lippincott Co., 
— T.Y.Crowell&Co., N. Y. 60 
Hawkins Pilgrim Press, Boston — 
Sindelar A. Flanagan Co., Chicago —— 


— 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue, 


address the Principal, A.C. BoypEN, M. A 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircnBuRG, MASS 
S for both sexes. For catalogues adaress 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM’ 
Mass. For women only. Especial at- 
tention is calied to the new course of Houre- 


’ pold Arts. For catalogues address HENKY 


WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts 
For both sexes. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. 


—Charles M. Harvey of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat—a _ veteran 
journalist and historian of political 
events in the United States—has 
taken a summary view of the chief 
events of national importance that 
have characterized the past half cen- 
tury, and has prepared for Putnam’s 
for February a paper on the subject 
that fully justifies the claim of the 
period in question to be regarded as 
memorable. 


In “Wagner as I Knew Him,” 
Ferdinand Praeger, writing of the 
great composer’s buoyancy of spirits, 
says that one day when they were 
sitting together in the drawing-room 


at Tribschen, on a sort of ottoman, 
talking over the years gone by, Wag- 
ner suddenly rose and stood on his 
head upon the ottoman. At the very 
moment he was in that inverted po- 
sition the door opened and Madame 
Wagner entered. Her surprise and 
alarm were great, and she hastened 
forward, exclaiming: “Ah, lieber 
Richard, Richard!” Quickly recover- 
ing himself, he explained that he was 
only showing Ferdinand he could 
stand on his head at sixty, which was 
more than the said Ferdinand could 
do.—Manchester Times. 


Let a man speak what is true and 
speak what is pleasing: let him not 
speak what is true,. but unpleasing, 
not what is pleasing, but untrue. 
This law changes not.—Eastern 
Proverb. 


Nervous Passenger (on Providence 


steamer)—“That’s a very peculiar 


noise in the water to-night. Do you 
notice it, captain?’ 

Captain—“Yes, madam, that’s the 
reg’lar Long Island Sound.” 


Mother—‘Johnny, why can’t you 
be as quiet as papa when you are in 
church?” 

Johnny—“ ’Cause I can’t sleep.” 


Da Newa Op’ra House. 
BY JOE CONE, 


You theenk baycause I shava you. 
Baycause my brother Dan 

He salla fruit, da Dago’s w’at 
You calla “low-brow” man? 

You theenka wrong, my nobla frand, 
Axcuse for talla you, 

But go you newa op’ra house 
An’ see w’at Eet’ly do! 


Som’ Dagoman he deeg een tranch. 

Som’ salla good banan’, 

But een hees heart he lika art, 

Dees humbla Dagoman. 

Som’ time he ees a “‘bigh-brow,” too, 

He gatta high as you; 

Jus’ go to newa op’ra house 

An’ hear w’at he can do! 

—Boston Herald. 

MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT WANTS 

BALLOT TO HELP OTHER 
WOMEN. 

“Mrs. Belmont, why do you want 
the ballot?’ I asked. “Haven’t 
women like you everything you need 
already?’ It was at Newport. The 
last of the guests were gone. She 
was standing on the stone terrace of 
Marble House. It is the mansion 
that W. K. Vanderbilt gave her be- 
fore she divorced him, and the last 
previous occasion on which it was 
used was for the brilliant betrothal 
dinner announcing the engagement 
of Consuelo, her daughter, to the 
Duke of Marlborough. 

When she replied to the inquiry 
she was looking off at the ocean 
where it washed gently against the 
Cliff Walk. 

“Every woman needs the ballot,” 
she said. ‘“‘Women like me need it to 
teach us to think of other women and 
to help them. My life and my all I 
shall give to get it.’—The Delineator, 
GETTING THE VALUE OF HIS 

MONEY. 

Ralph, a bright-eyed youngster of 
four years, was the happy possessor 
of three new nickels. Having ex- 
pended two of them in a satisfactory 
manner, he was debating on the third 
—a bright red cart and a screeching 
whistle having equal charms in his 
eyes. First he blew the whistle, then 
looked longingly at the cart. Sud- 
denly he began to blow with all his 
might. “Have you decided which to 
buy?” asked the patient mother. 
“Yes,” was the prompt answer, “I am 
going to blow the whistle a while, 
und then buy the cart.”"—The Delin- 
eator. 


THE EXPLANATION. 

Mrs. Youngbride—“Mrs. Smith 
says there is lots of cream on _ her 
wilk-bottles every morning. Why is 
there never any on yours?” 

The Milkman—‘“I’m too honest, 
lady, that’s why. I fills my bottles 
so full that there ain’t never no room 
left for cream.’—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


De Broke—“Funny thing! I got my 
cold sitting in a draft playing 
draughts, and the doctor gave me a 
draught to cure it.” 

Wise—-“Yes; and probably another 
draft will be necessary before he gets 
his fee.” 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 


This is an epoch-making period for 
Keith’s in Boston. For three weeks 
it has been crowded to the doors at 
every performance, and Loie Fuller’s 
Ballet of Light has largely been re- 
sponsible for this condition of af- 
fairs. This week Mr. Keith has es- 
necially engaged the Countess de 
Perriefeu, the Boston society lady 
who created a sensation a few weeks 
ago by appearing in barefoot dances 
at Jordan hall. The Countess de 
Perriefeu as Elsa Tudor was one of 
the prominent members of the fa- 
mous Vincent club, and led in all 
their dances. She has been induced 
to go into vaudeville, and those who 
have never had an opportunity of 
seeing her wonderful dances will un- 
doubtedly crowd IK<eith’s during the 
week. Miss Fuller is continually 
adding new features to her remark- 
able ballet, and so great has been its 
success that arrangements have al- 
ready been completed by Mr. Keith 
tor one of the most remarkable tours 
ever arranged for vaudeville. As in 
the preceding weeks, Mr. Keith is 
not depending on the dancers in mak- 
ing up an enjoyable entertainment. 
For instance, this week’s bill has at 
least four acts that under ordinary 
circumstances would be headliners. 
One is Sam Chip and Mary Marble 
in what is unquestionably the dain- 
tiest and best musical comedy vaude- 
ville has ever had, entitled “In Old 
Edam”; another is Margaret Moffat 
in Sewall Collins’ comedy, “Awake 
at the Switch”; still another is Ed- 
mund Stanley in an Oriental oper- 
etta; while others on the bills are 
Byers and Hermann; Pringle and 
Whiting: Leo Carrillo; Eleato, the 
xylphonist; and Dale and Boyle. 


It is interesting to know that 
“Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand” 
and Charles E. Smith’s “Practical 
Course in Touch Typewriting”’ have 
been added to the list of text-books 
authorized to be used in the schools 
of Missouri. The recent adoption 
of the Isaac Pitman system by 
Columbia . University and its re 
adoption by the New York board of 
education for another period of five 
years is evidence of the supremacy of 
this system of shorthand among the 
leading educational institutions of 
this country. 


Isn’t it queer that when you com- 
pare your neighbor’s condition with 
your own, you think only of the ad- 
vantages that he enjoys, and never 
dwell upon his drawbacks?—Somer- 
ville Journal. 


— 


THE HERO. 


“Sir, I wish to make your daughter 
my wife!” 

The old man hesitated. “Hadn’t 
you better see her mother first?’ he 
asked, gently, after thinking a mo- 
ment. 

“T’ve seen her mother, and it 
doesn’t make any difference—I’m 
willing to take the chances!”—Puck. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


ipg us to suggest a man to establish yocational training in one of the grammar 
schools as an experiment, and telegraphed: ‘‘Have exactly the man, thirty-two years 
old; practical experience in shop; two years vocational teacher here; wants just 
such work; can stait immediately,” back came the reply, “Upon your recommen- 
dation will pay him six hundred dollars, and he was off y the first train. 
five months, February to june inclusive,” AT Ihe candidate did not write a let- 
ter or take any action “himself except to consider the place carefully and con- 
sent to go. e superintendent relies exclusively upon our judgment in mak- 
ing the contract. but we have have sent a good many teachers to Alabama 
——to the University of Alabama, to Eufaula, Marion, Tajlad« to Flor- 


I a 10 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS: 
‘PO SITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Secures positions for its candidates. Over 8,000 filled. Send now for our booklet, “A Study 
in Opportunity.” It will interest you. Cc, J. ALBERT, Manager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICA introduces to Colleges. 
Cc TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fam ies 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Cail on 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Normal] Schools and Colleges in - 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some any Soved aap 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 

information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. . 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent T . 
pe eachers. Asrists Teachers in obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
rye Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
o for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA, 


The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency 


608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont. 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 
This Agency has had, during several months past, more positions to fi]) than avail- 


able candidates, in Massachusetts, Vermont, and other states. E 
terms for registration and commission. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY stress, 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


00000000 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 

29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 


66660004 
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Remington 


—It establishes confidence 

é riting in the student because of 
, its standing as the recog- 

nized leader among type- 


Machine writers, 


—It adds to the prestige of 
the commercial school as a 


4 r fac in helping 
with 
positions. 
Threefold —Its operators have always 
Adbantages 


been in greatest demand 

here — because the 
name Remington has al- 
ways stood for typewriter 
service at its best, 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incerporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


Made from Cocoa Beans of 


“the Highest Grades only. 

THE ACKNOWLEDGED STAND. 
~ARD OF THE WORLD. 
Quality Higher tha 


,, Cocoa sold 
by dealers 
rare everywhere in 25c, 15c 


FS and 10¢ cans. 


WINSHIP TEAGHERS’ 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited iestimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘*] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. 1 feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

**] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I os feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and Iam very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already bas shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you haye some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well nt in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

truly yours.”’ 

Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 

29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 


Teachers of Geography 


We take pleasure in announcing the publica- 
tion, December 20, 1909, of a remarkably clear, 
comprehensive and suggestive 


OUTLINE STUDY 
IN CEOCRAPHY 


By MAUD E. KINGSLEY 


The Geography Outline suggests a new method 
of teaching this important subject, and it can be 
used with any text-book of geography. 

Starting with the city or town (however small and 
obscure) in which the pupil lives, it interests him 
in the situation, government, productions, occupa- 
tions, natural features, and relations to other towns, 
county, state, sectionand countryin which suchcity 
or town is located. He is thus led on, step by step, 
until he has comprehended in his study the essen- 
tial facts and features of the entire world. + 

Miss Kingsley is an expert in analysis and outlin- 
ing. Her outlines in Literature, Latin and United 
States History published by us have had a phenome- 
nal success. The Outline in Geography is especially 
fine. It will commend itself to every teacher of the 
subject as pedagogical and practical. 

Miss Kingsley’s work saves the time of the teacher, 
suggests helpful methods, shows the pupil how to 
Hs gp the subject, and gets him thoroughly inter- 
ested. 

We confidently commend this book to teachers 
and classes in geography everywhere. 


BOARDS, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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